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The Christ of the Open Places 


SHE man who feels the call of the wild in his blood, who, 
Gy tired at his daily work, longs for the open places to re- 

cuperate, has the best and highest of examples before him. 
Cnirist himself dropp2d his work and withdrew to the silent places 
to renew his strength. 

The outdoors man listening to a prosy sermon in a stuffy 
church can not help pricking up his ears when the preacher, reading 
from the Book which after all has greatest interest universally, 
casually mentions or perhaps almost inadvertently includes in his 
reading the fact that Jesus of Nazareth said to his disciples, “(Come 
ye apart for a while,” and went—where? Into the wilderness. Not 
once but many tims. And he went alone once, for forty days. 
Waat did he do there alone? He saw the wild things busy and at 
play; he noted their habits, and like the rest of us, sometimes, he 
envied their care-free life—“Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests.” And also, “Consider the lilies; they toil not.” His 
favorite friends were fishermen and he went fishing with them. He 
walked on the water of a stormy lake, enjoying the wild storm, no 
doubt—wouldn’t you? 

And when his earthly life fell crashing about him, life, future, 
friends—everything gone—he went among the trees for his black 
hour. Did you ever do that—or wish you could? 

George R. Belton, in the New Outlook (Toronto). 
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MOHAMMEDANS AND HINDUS IN 
INDIA 


Seventy million Mohammedans and two 
hundred and fifty million Hindus in India 
again are in open opposition which breaks 
out here and there in rioting. The ani- 
mosities date back for ages, but were 
thrust into the background first by the 
World War, and then by the struggle for 
Indian home rule. An article in the At- 
lantic Monthly points out that the causes 
are racial and economic as well as religious. 
In the intellectual and wealthy class the 
Hindus are in the majority. The Moham- 
medans are usually poor peasants heavily 
in debt to Hindus. While Hindus out- 
number Mohammedans almost 4 to 1, 
the Mohammedans outnumber Hindus in 
the province of Bengal and nearly equal 
them in some other sections. 

* * 


MOTHER ALPHONSA DEAD 


Mother M. Alphonsa Lathrop, a nun of 
the Dominican Order, died July 7 in Ros- 
ary Hill Home at Hawthorne, N. Y., 
an institution she founded for the care of 
penniless victims of cancer. 

Mother Alphonsa, who was seventy-five 
years old, became interested in the care 
of cancer victims more than thirty years 
ago. She was a daughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the novelist, and the widow 
of George Parsons Lathrop, author and 
journalist, and was born in Lenox, Mass. 
The former Rose Hawthorne married Mr. 
Lathrop in London on Sept. 11, 1871, and 
when he died on Sept. 19, 1898, she at 
once prepared herself for the Dominican 
Order, taking the veil in 1899. 

After entering the order, Mother Al- 
phonsa continued the cancer work she 
had started during her husband’s life. 
She established a cancer cottage at 423 
Cherry Street, New York City, and with 
four other nuns cared for seventeen patients 
whose cases had aroused her sympathy 
as the result of a stay in the poor districts 
along the waterfront when she was Mrs. 
Lathrop. 

As the number of needy patients in- 
creased, Mother Alphonsa and her sis- 
ters in the order organized the Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer and opened the 
Rosary Hill Homein Hawthorne, Westches- 
ter County. 

The homes maintained through the 
efforts of Mother Alphonsa depended 
entirely on individual gifts for their sup- 
port. Her little group of workers begged 
the necessary funds from people all over 
the country, and depended partly on the 
results of advertisements placed in various 
newspapers. 

On April 18 last Mother Alphonsa 
received the Gold Medal of the New 
York Rotary Club for outstanding hu- 
manity during the previous year. The 
medal was presented by Pirie Macdonald 
in the presence of nuns of the Dominican 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. Rose 
of Lima and fifty Rotarians. ; 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION AT DART- 
MOUTH 


A new course, to be known as “Com- 
parative Religion,’ covering the historic 
background, philosophical foundations and 
distinguishing characteristics of the great 
religions of the world, has been added to 
the Dartmouth College curriculum, ac- 
cording to a recent Associated Press dis- 
patch. In making this announcement, 
President Ernest Martin Hopkins said that 
Dr. S. L. Joshi, a native of India and 
until recently a member of the faculty of 
the University of Colorado, would con- 
duct the course. 

The various theories regarding the 
origins of religion will be examined, and 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Judaism, Christianity, Islamism 
and their varying concepts of God, religion, 
sin, salvation and future life, will be sur- 
veyed with the aid of the comparative 
method. Modern religious movements 
also will be considered. With the recog- 
nition of religion as a central factor in the 
development of human progress, the 
course will be planned to develop a cul- 
tural interest in the subject. 


Dr. Joshi came to America from Bom- 


bay a few years ago as a Carnegie Exchange: 
professor, and has lectured in many of the 
leading universities. He has combined 
training in the cultures of East and West, 
having been graduated from a Mohamme- 
dan University of India’‘and having studied 
in England as well as at Columbia and 
Union Theological Seminary in America. 


* * 
WORLD’S GREATEST RELIGIOUS. 
CONFERENCE 


The names of the living religions that 
will take part in the Universal Religious 
Peace Conference, to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1930, have been announced 
by Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secre- 
tary of the Church Peace Union, under 
whose auspices the conference is now 
being organized. 

In announcing the religions which will 
participate, Dr. Atkinson said that the 
next step will be the organization of an 
executive committee of sixty-nine mem- 


bers, in which these religions will be rep=. | 


resented as follows: Catholics ten, Protes- 
tants ten, Eastern Orthodox five, Bud-- 
dhists four, Moslems four, Jews four, Hin-- 
dus four, Zoroasters two, Confucians 
two, Shintoists two, Jains one, Sikhs one, 
Taoists one. 

In addition to the above there will be 
ten delegates at large, and also nine dele- 
gates who will be the original committee: 
representing Protestants, Catholics ant! 
Jews, appointed by the Church Peace Unio 
at its last annual meeting. This origings 
committee consists of Dean Shailer Maths | 
ews, chairman; Dr. Peter Ainslie, Dy 
Frank Oliver Hall, Prof. William I. Hul| 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Mr. Marcus |) 
Marks, Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. James . 
Walsh. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE MARCH OF THE MUTILE 


HE march of the mutile in Paris awakens sym- 
pathy rather than resentment among the more 
thoughtful. The attempt of the French Gov- 

ernment and other French leaders to call it off robbed 
it of much of its political significance. But significance 
of a different sort attaches to it. It reveals a state of 
mind among the common people, and especially among 
those on whom the burdens of war fell with the most 
crushing weight. They think that we have been hard 
on them, that the financial troubles of their country 
are due to positions we took, and that their own per- 
sonal misery in large part lies at our door. 

Tt is one of the situations where argument does 
little good. We can easily show that we have made 
generous settlements, if settlements exacting payment 
are to be made at all, and we can point to an in- 
creasing number of responsible people who are hint- 
ing louder and louder all the time: ‘Settlements are 
only for to-day. They probably will have to be re- 
vised.’”’ We even can show with great clearness how 
‘much of the trouble of France is due to the character- 
istic French dislike to face unpleasant facts and to the 
jealousies of politicians who sacrifice France for party 
advantages. But what avail our arguments? At our 
best, we have a sneaking suspicion that we have not 
done as well with this debt business as we might have 

done. We could have been more generous, or at least 
we could have acted more generous. 

We, too, have our politicians, and thought we 
had to make out that the terms were more severe 
than they were. 

We still believe that we missed a great chance to 
serve humanity by not putting all the real war debts— 
not those contracted before the war or since the war, 
but the debts that can be counted as part of a common 
war task—into a special category and working out a 
plan so that they could be made to stabilize and re- 
build the world. 

Eventually that will be done, but the pity of it 
is that when it is done it will seem to the world that 
we do it from self-interest only. 

Weare not a selfish people. We ought not to try 
to make out that we are. 

The blinded eyes of men led through the streets 
of Paris have in their depths or beneath their ban- 

_ dages a world of pathos, but even more pathetic are 

the eyes blinded by suspicion, doubt and hatred of 

\ 7 
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old comrades. It will be a long, hard pull to give 
sight to such eyes, but it can be done and we believe 


will be done. 
* * 


THE JONES ACT AND THE PHILIPPINES 


E do not agree with those critics of our adminis- 

\V \V tration of the Philippines who assert that 
our people have not acted in good faith in 
preparing the Filipinos for independence.’”’ We have 
good evidence for the belief that a cleaner, finer body 
of administrators have seldom been gathered together 
anywhere than the men who have represented us in 
these islands, both army officers and civilians. The 
majority have labored unselfishly and effectively, with 
good will for the natives. They have had the pride 
of good teachers in every advance that has been made. 

This makes us all the more anxious that the good 
work shall not be undone. 

An astonishing editorial in the conservative 
Boston Herald on July 13, quotes the New York Herald- 
Tribune as saying flatly that we have no intention of 
granting independence to the Philippines, that Colonel 
Thompson, Mr. Coolidge’s special ambassador, will 
not deal with the rash sentimentalism underlying the 
limited native desire for independence, nor with 
“the unthinking American support of it.” The 
Boston Herald says: 


By way of contrast we append here a few sentences 
from the report of Charles Edward Russell, who visited 
the Philippines in 1921. On this page we printed a letter 
from him dated Manila, May 16, in which he said: 

“The Jones law was approved in August, 1916. 
If you have happened to read it, you know that in the 
most solemn fashion it pledges the United States to 
grant to the people of the Philippine Islands complete 
independence so soon as they shall have established a 
stable government. No ifs or buts about it, and no 
other conditions. They are to have independence, not 
when they shall be ready for it nor when they shall be as 
learned as Dr. Eliot nor as able to put things over as 
Herbert Hoover, but when they shall have established 
a stable government. The present government, estab- 
lished under and in consequence of the Jones law, came 
into full existence in 1917. It has been running the 
machine ever since. It was established by the people 
of the Philippine Islands. Nobody can say it is not 
stable; nobody tries to say so.”’ 

It needs no special gift of prophecy to forecast 
some oi the things that are likely to come out of the 
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present investigation of conditions in the Philippines. 
They have already begun to come out. The Herald- 
Tribune tells us that the facts about the situation “never 
have been brought home sufficiently to the American 
public.” It is the function of this mission to see that 
these facts are brought home. The dispatches already 
contain allusions to a “new point of view on the part 
of the Independistas.”’ 

In other words, there are sure to be two opinions 
in this country about the Thompson mission. One 
viewpoint will be that he is there to ascertain precise 
facts and report them. The other will be that he is 
there to put over a policy and a very different policy 
from that contemplated in the Jones Act. Meantime 
the Jones Act itself is a kind of ugly obstruction in the 
way of those who want to keep the Philippines for pur- 
poses of commercial exploitation, and simply to ignore 
it lays us open to charges of bad faith. 

He RRS PEE 


MR. DAVIS GETS HOLD OF AN IDEA 


R. WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS of Concord, 
Mass., writing from Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
to the Boston Transcript, makes a good point: 
A great deal has been said about the original post- 

mark for the pacifist agitation reading ‘‘Moscow.” I 

am not quite simple-hearted enough to believe that 

every crude and ill-considered movement set on foot 

lately has emanated from near the Kremlin. America 

in general and eastern Massachusetts in particular has 

proved itself well able to produce an abundant supply 

of half-baked Utopians. It is worthy of serious note, 

however, that after a pretty careful perusal of large 

chunks of pacifist literature, I have been unable person- 

ally to discover any denunciations of the Soviet policy 

of maintaining a very large army, an army which as 

everybody knows now hangs as a sword of Damocles 

over ali the lesser countries of Central Europe, and 
which constitutes a standing hindrance to any reason- 
able scheme for general disarmament. There has not 
been a like silence preserved as to France, Britain or 

the United States. When I can find representative 

pacifists delivering ringing denunciations of Soviet 

militarism, I will take for face value their denunciations 

of the very limited military drill provided in certain 

schools and colleges. 

We confess that we never have been able to see 
the difference between Soviet militarism and Polish 
militarism, Soviet autocracy and Spanish or Italian 
autocracy, except perhaps in degree. 

Or, turning the thing around, we never have 
been able to see why a Polish or French army guard- 
ing its frontiers was not as beneficent a thing as a Red 
army guarding its frontiers. 

We have no sympathy with the Bolsheviki, no 
sympathy with slanderers of the Bolsheviki, and the 
utmost contempt for people who are unfair, untruth- 
ful, unsportsmanlike enough to use epithets instead 
of argument in the political debates of our country. 

We do not know how accurate Mr. Davis is in 
his characterization of pacifist literature. Hard- 
working editors can not read as carefully as they ought 
the tons of propaganda pro and con which they get. 
But we take the Red army, the French army, and all 
the rest, as equally bad and equally good. Bad, as 
being all out of proportion to the needs and financial 
ability of the poverty-stricken countries which sup- 
port them, good as being a rock of defense in a peril- 
ous time; bad as standing in the way of an all around 


reduction of armaments, good as being made up of 
men ready to die for their convictions. 

The world situation is not as simple as some of 
our pacifists believe. It is not as desperate as some 
of our military minded make out. 

The plain simple facts are that we can reduce 
armaments on sea and on land if we keep at it, don’t 
get discouraged, don’t fall into a panic over every 
bugaboo raised up, are willing to take some risks for 
the common good, stop playing politics, and have 
faith in God and man. 


* 


A SCANDAL THAT IS A CALAMITY 
NHE sum of $2,793,588 was spent in the recent 
Pennsylvania Republican primary, according 
to the statement of the special Senate investi- 
gating committee. Of this $1,804,979 was for the 
Pepper combine, $800,114 for the Vare combine and 


. $188,489 for Governor Pinchot. These totals undoubt- 


edly are under rather than over the sums actually 
expended. 

Admitting that more money may be spent legit- 
imately in a direct primary than under the old system 
of party conventions, the fact remains that these 
enormous sums, especially those spent by the Mellon- 
Pepper interests, constitute one of the worst scandals 
in the history of American politics. That a man 
personally so honorable and upright as Senator Pepper 
should be involved, even indirectly and perhaps with= 
out his own knowledge, is a calamity. 

* * 


THE WEEKLIES AND OUT OF DOORS 
HE exchanges this week bring us a life-giving 
breath from the great out of doors. 
The New Outlook of Toronto for July 7 is 
an “Out of Doors Number.” The pines, lakes and 
glaciers of the Canadian Rockies appear on the cover 
page. There are fascinating articles on “Rooted in 


Life Like a Tree,” ““The Christ of the Open Places,” i 
“Wild Flowers I Have Known,” ““The Friendly Trees,” — 
etc. Well may the editor say, ““We are rather proud ~ 


of this week’s issue.”’ 


On the cover of the Evangelical Messenger is a- 


poem, ‘‘In the Wood Across the Way,” by May Earl 
Hardy, credited to the Congregationalist. The last 
lines of it are: 


“Came a Bluebird to the nook 
With his little singing book, 
Said in simplest kind of ways, 
‘Let us have a word of praise.’ 
Then the trees clapped leafy palms 
And all the church was glad with psalms.” 


The Baptist of July 3 has a reproduction of 
Wendt’s Poplars on the cover and under it these lines * 


by Karl Wilson Baker: 


“To-day I have grown taller from walking with the trees, 
The seven sister poplars who go softly in a line; 
And I think my heart is whiter for its parley with a star 
That trembled out at nightfall and hung above the pine.” 


Equally beautiful and suggestive is the Baptist’s 
cover page July 10—‘‘White Birches Reflected in a. 
Roadside Mirror,” reproduced by courtesy of the 
Boston Transcript. 


| 


Zion’s Herald and the Congregationalist of July 
7 and July 8 respectively, show country churches. 
| Zion’s Herald has a fascinating view on the Mohawk 
| Trail and the Congregationalist shows “Old Lyme 
Church,’ a Connecticut Congregational church 
; copied by the Catholics in their Chapel of the Im- 
maculate Conception for the Eucharistic Congress. 
The Christian Endeavor World for July 8 shows us 
| “The Rocks of Burke, N. H.,” a wild bit of a wild 
mountainside. It also publishes a beautiful poem by 
| Katharine Lee Bates, “The Hilltop,’ beginning: 


_ “To this hilltop 

| Above the fair white town of Nazareth, 

How he loved to climb for vision, while the waiting years went 
| on.” 


| Last but not least, the Christian Advocate for July 
8 brings us “John Muir’s Religion,” by John Wright 
Buckham, well worth slipping in our pocket to read 
_ for pure pleasure when we get away ourselves. 
Illustrating the article is a picture of ‘‘The Three 
_ Brothers” (mountains) reflected in one of the lakes 
of the Yosemite National Park. 

These editors and probably many more, for the 
pile of exchanges is high, are moved by the same 
impulse. They want to minister to those who are out 
in the open spaces and to send away spiritually those 
who can not go physically. 

Sensitive, observing, reflecting, praying conserva- 
tives and liberals feel much the same about the good 
world God has given us. 

Professor Buckham says of Muir: 


The heart of the old-time sabbath he carried with 
him into the vaster temple of God’s great out-of-doors. 
Describing a climb of Cathedral Peak on his first visit 
to the Sierra, he exclaims: “How often I have gazed at it 
from the tops of hills and ridges, and through openings 
in the forests on my many short excursions, devoutly 
wondering, admiring, longing! This, I may say, is the 
first time I have been at church in California, led here 
at last, every door graciously opened for the poor, 
lonely worshiper. In our best times everything turns 
into religion, all the world seems a church and the moun- 
tains altars. And lo, here at last in front of the cathe- 
dral is blessed Cassiope, ringing her thousands of sweet- 
toned bells, the sweetest church music I ever enjoyed.” 

* x 


CONCORD AND GOOD TASTE 


EVERAL good citizens of Concord, Mass., have 
written letters to various publications about the 
late unpleasantness when the sessions of the 

Fellowship of Youth for Peace meeting in that com- 
munity were attacked by hoodlums. These letters 
show that the writers realize the foolishness of the 
talk about the Bolshevistic origin and guidance of 
the Fellowship, and so they fall back to an impreg- 
nable line of defense—‘‘good taste.” It was not good 
taste in these young people to come to Concord—such 
a special kind of town, so sacred, as it were, so far 
above the hurly-burly of this every-day world of ours. 
Those misguided young people ought to have gone to— 
say, East Somerville, New Bedford, Fall River, or 
some other place not quite so sacrosanct. 
__ There are several observations one might make on 
_ this proposition. One is that these young people re- 
garded their organization as about as sacred and 
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patriotic as the nex one, and worthy of occupying as 
noble a temple of liberty as we have in our land. 
There is at least some justification for this attitude. 
The eloquent and patriotic address of Dr. Speight, 
delivered at one of their meetings and published in 
this issue of the Leader, might be cited as Exhibit A 
for this contention. 

Another observation is that side by side with 
the noble memories and traditions of Concord is the 
assertion made by people who have studied the schools 
of Massachusetts that the public school system of 
that town has been allowed to go down. In a state 
famous throughout the United States for its public 
school system, the schools of Concord, these educa- 
tors say, do not hold high rank. 

What connection there is between this fact and 
the wooden-headed attitude of “‘some good citizens’ 
who merely deprecate and do nothing, and hoodlums 
who do without even understanding enough to dep- 
recate, we leave to others to say. 

But we do take pains to point out a fundamental 
proposition—obvious though it may be to some of us 
who do not live in Concord—that patriotism, however 
exalted its origin or however glorious its memories, is 
not worth a tinker’s expletive if it lets its schools go 
down and does not take short, sharp, quick measures 
to preserve law and order and free speech. 

* * 


WORLD HERO CONTEST 


ALF a million students in thirty-four countries 
took part in a study and essay writing contest 
to pick out twelve world heroes. Pasteur 

led the list. Then followed Lincoln, Columbus, 
Washington, Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence 
Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, Johann Gutenberg, 
David Livingstone and George Stephenson. Four of 
the first six on the list were Americans, although a 
majority of the voters were non-Americans. Even 
countries like Turkey, Persia, Morocco, were rep- 
resented in the contest. 

Clement M. Biddle, who offered twelve prizes of 
$100 each, asked that the choice of heroes be made on 
the basis of “nobility of character, fearless and self- 
sacrificing devotion to a great cause, and constructive 
work for humanity of a permanent character.” 

Now that the heroes have been selected by the 
votes of the boys and girls, a committee of award 
headed by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Com- 
missioner for Education in Maine, faces the stupen- 
dous task of deciding which are the best essays. 

Who wins is important, but the important thing 
already has taken place. The reading that has been 
done, the enthusiasm which has been kindled among 
pupils and teachers alike, the world horizon which has 
been made for the half million taking part, are the real 
benefits. 

As Dr. Thomas put it, the thing in mind of those 
responsible for the contest has been to promote “a 
fresh study of those who have added in some definite 
way to human progress or to the sum of human hap- 
piness. The true heroes of human advance, states- 
men, pioneers, discoverers, inventors, naturalists, 
poets, historians, reformers, patriots, are workers for 
humanity in many places and in many ways.” 
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Thomas Jefferson and John Adams’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


ae=2q )R the generation which saw the adoption of 
“i se the Declaration of Independence these two 
&s }9]| names were indissolubly linked together in 
£4} the document itself, which Jefferson wrote, 
which John Adams advocated with more ability and 
power than any other man, and which both signed. 
A later day found the two patriots accepted leaders 
of parties that were bitterly opposed, and for some 
years they mistrusted one another. Happily, at Jef- 


ferson’s urgent solicitation, the old friendship was — 


renewed in their last years, and by one of the most 
remarkable of coincidences both passed away on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration—July 4, 1826. 
Their names will remain inseparably associated in the 
minds of our people. Very different were their back- 
grounds in Virginia and Massachusetts, very different 
their temperaments; leading opposed parties, as 
Republican and Federalist respectively, they were 
brought into personal opposition, and (in the case of 
Adams) even betrayed into hatred. But they had 
similar careers in several respects: Adams in the 
General Court of Massachusetts, Jefferson in the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia; both in the Congress 
of 1775; both on the committee to prepare the im- 
mortal Declaration. While Jefferson was Governor 
of Virginia Adams was framing the Constitution of 
Massachusetts; Jefferson was Minister to France, 
Adams Minister Plenipotentiary to Holland and 
Commissioner to negotiate a treaty with Great 
Britain, and the first envoy to be received by King 
George representing our nation. Each served as 
Vice President before becoming Chief Executive. In 
the closing days of the eighteenth century Adams 
saved the nation from a war with France; in 1807 
Jefferson prevented a quarrel with both England 
and France from developing into a war with either. 
Both Adams and Jefferson vigorously advocated the 
constitutional protection of complete religious lib- 
erty: Adams demanding such provisions in the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitution of 1820, but unsuccessfully; 
Jefferson framing the Virginia statute guaranteeing 
such freedom in that state. They labored for the 
wider diffusion of education—Jefferson founding a 
state university on noble lines and urging, before the 
time was ripe, a system of universal education; Adams 
declaring that ‘‘the preservation of the means of 
knowledge among the lowest ranks is of more im- 
portance to the public than all the property of all 
the rich men in the country.” 

So much had they in common, and it is enough 
to justify the linking of their names to-night. 

Our debt to Jefferson and Adams is, of course, 
suggested in this sketch of their careers. With glar- 


—— 


*An address before the Conference of the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace, at Concord, Massachusetts, June 25, 1926. 

This is the conference which was subjected to bitter opposi- 
tion from the “patriots,” so-called, of Concord, which even 
degenerated into the hurling of stones and smoke bombs. This 
eloquent and illuminating address affords an admirable illustra- 
tion of the high caliber of the speakers. 


ing faults, which their contemporaries recognized and 
biographers have not attempted to gloss over, they 
were nevertheless great servants of our Republic; 
it would take a longer time than I have to-night to 
tell the story of either one in a way that would bring 
out adequately his contribution to the founding 
and early direction of the nation. I shall instead 
single out certain details which I conceive may be 
of special interest. 

These statesmen, honored among our great pa- 
triots, were visionaries and radicals in their day. 
Among the rights of man they advocated were rights 
which are still challenged, not only in the old world 
but in the nation they helped to found. They labored 
for a world of amity and peace, and sought for their 
country a place of dignity and honor in that world. 
And in those days it took courage to claim the rights 
of man and to be the herald of a warless world. 

When Adams was President the French Govern- 
ment developed hostility towards the United States, 
and visited upon our representatives many indignities. 
Its agents plundered our ships and violated our 
sovereignty. The Federalists wanted war with France. 
Their chief opponents were ready for war with Eng- 
land. When a Commission sent to France after the 
rejection of our Minister was treated discourteously 
by the French Court, Adams vowed never to send 
another representative till he was assured that the 
envoy would be “‘received, respected and honored as 
the representative of a great, free, powerful, and in- 
dependent nation.’”’ War seemed imminent. France, 
in conciliatory mood, promised, through Talleyrand, 
to receive an emissary, and Adams, knowing his 
Cabinet would oppose his policy, nominated a new 
Minister to France and asked confirmation from the 
Senate. Despite the utmost pressure from his own 
party he stood firm, and his moral courage saved the 
young Republic a bloody and costly war of the kind 
that would have claimed the necessities of national 
honor as its ground. By this, the greatest act of his 
life, Adams brought the anger of his party on his 
head, and for several months he went into retirement 
in Quincy. 

Had that spark of dispute been fanned into the 
flames of a war—there were many who desired that 
result—there would doubtless have been many acts 
of heroism, and the costs and consequences of the 
war would have been borne by our people in the be- 
lief that it was an inevitable conflict. Happily one 
man saw it was not necessary. He was no coward 
personally, for he had seized a musket when the ship 
that took him to France in 1778 was attacked by a 
British man-of-war. He was not a pacifist in the 
modern sense of the word, for he advocated a naval 
and a military academy as early as 1779. But he be- 
lieved that patience, conciliation, reason, and con- 
ference could prevent war, and he proved that he 
was right. 

I said that Adams was sensitive to rights of 
the individual which still need vindication in our day. 
The Alien and Sedition Laws were the measures of 
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his party and by assenting to them he shared the blame. 
But he did not believe they were desirable, necessary 
or constitutional, and in the face of opposition of his 
own party he exercised the prerogatives of the Execu- 
tive by pardoning John Fries, the first man “‘tried’’ 
for treason against the United States. 

I have more to say of Jefferson, the great Demo- 
crat, to whom more than to any other we owe the 
conviction written into our institutions that all powers 
belong to the people. He was a fearless radical, who 
(in his own words) ‘‘never feared to follow truth and 
reason, to whatever results they led, and bearding 
every authority which stood in their way.” His 
great regret, after the Constitution was written, was 
that it did not include a Bill of Rights, unqualifiedly 
preserving the inalienable liberties of the citizen. 
“Almighty God hath created the mind free, and 
manifested His supreme Will that free it shall remain 
by making it altogether unsusceptible of restraint. . . . 
All attempts to influence it by temporal punishment 
or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to 
beget habits of hypocrisy and meamness.”’ Again: 
“The will of the people is the only legitimate founda- 
tion of any government, and to protect its free ex- 
pression should be our first object.”” He does not 
advocate liberty in any qualified way, nor suggest 
that the liberty of the citizens is good just so long as 
they refrain from criticising the Administration. 
No! He makes the first object of government the 
protection of the free expression of the people’s will. 
“Opinion,” he said, ‘“‘and the just maintenance of it, 
shall never be a crime in my view; nor bring injury on 
the individual.’”’ Yet again: “I do homage to every 
one’s right of opinion.” ‘Difference of opinion leads 
to enquiry, and enquiry to truth, and [am sure . . 
we value too much the freedom of opinion sanctioned 
by our Constitution, not to cherish its exercise even 
where in opposition to ourselves.”’ Once more: “The 
liberty of speaking and writing guards our other 
liberties.”” And much might still be added to show 
Jefferson’s devotion to the rights of conscience and to 
the principle of government by consent of the gov- 
erned. Enough has been said to show his vigorous 
advocacy of the fundamental liberties of the citizen. 

Let us turn to his attitude to war. Henry Adams, 
descendant of John Adams, has correctly represented 
Jefferson in a passage contained in his history of 
Jefferson’s Administration. Let me quote it in part: 
“Jefferson aspired beyond the ambition of a national- 
ity, and embraced in his view the whole future of man. 
That the United States should become a nation like 
France, England or Russia, or should conquer the 
world like Rome, was no part of his scheme. He 
wished to begin a new era. Hoping for the time 
when the world’s ruling interests should cease to be 
local and should become universal; when questions 
of boundary and nationality should become insig- 
nificant; when armies and navies should be reduced to 
the work of police—he set himself to the task of govern- 
ing with this golden age in view. Few men have dared 
to legislate as though eternal peace were at hand, in a 
world torn by wars and convulsions and drowned in 
blood; but this was what Jefferson aspired to do. 
Even in such dangers, he believed that Americans might 
safely set an example which the Christian world should 


be led by interest to respect and at length to imitate. 
As he conceived a true American policy, war was a 
blunder, an unnecessary risk. ... He would not 
consent to build up a new nationality merely to create 
more armies and navies, to perpetuate the crimes and 
follies of Europe; the central government at Washing- 
ton should not be permitted to indulge inthe miserable 
ambitions that had made the Old World a hell and 
frustrated the hopes of humanity.” 

To justify this estimate of Jefferson’s ideal I could 
give you many quotations from his written words. 
My difficulty is that of selection. ‘Will nations,” 
he asked, “never devise a more rational umpire of 
differences than force?” “Let us hope... . that 
we shall at length be sensible that war is an instrument 
entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong, and that 
it multiplies instead of wndemnifying losses.’ He 
prophesied that war between peoples would some day 
come to the same end as has overtaken dueling among 
civilized and intelligent individuals. He called war 
“the greatest of human evils.”” “Wars and conten- 


tions fill the pages of history. . . . But more blessed 
is that nation whose silent course of happiness furnishes 
nothing for history to say. . . . This is what I am- 
bition for my own country. . . . All the energies of 


the European nations are expended in the destroying 
of the labor, property, and lives of their people. On 
our part, never had a people so favorable a chance of 
trying the opposite system, of peace and fraternity 
with mankind, and the direction of all our means and 
faculties to the purposes of improvement instead of 
destruction.” 

The avoidance of war he regarded as a duty of 
the Government. ‘To cherish and maintain the 
rights and liberties of our citizens, and to ward from 
them the burthens, miseries and the crimes of war, 
by a just and friendly conduct towards all nations (are) 
among the most obvious and important duties of 
those to whom the management of their public in- 
terests are confided.’”’ He described the spirit of the 
country at the time of his Administration as “totally 
adverse to a large military force” and declared himself 
satisfied that “the good sense of the people is the 
strongest army our government can ever have.” “One 
of my favorite ideas,’”’ he said, “is never to keep an 
unnecessary soldier.” 

In sketching Jefferson’s career and comparing it 
with that of John Adams, I referred to the fact that 
he also kept our nation out of war. In 1807, when 
England claimed the penalties of blockade against 
our neutral vessels when passing to or from seaports 
where no blockade actually existed, the Emperor of 
France retaliated in kind against England, and our 
ships were subject to unlawful capture by the war 
vessels or the privateers of both countries. War 
seemed to be forced upon us, but both England and 
France were aggressive and resorted to illegal action 
detrimental to our interests. Should we go to war 
with France, our friend in the days of our Revolution? 
Could we forget our debt to her? Should we go to 
war with England and lose the great commercial 
advantages of friendly relations with her? Jefferson’s 
fellow citizens were divided. He listened neither to 
those who urged war with France, nor to those whose 
indignation against England led them to demand 
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armed hostilities against her. He declared an em- 
bargo which forbade war ships to leave our ports. 
His arbitrary decision, reached without any consulta- 
tion of our ship-owners, may have been necessary, 
but was unfortunate for him and for them, and ul- 
timately the embargo was repealed, much against his 
will, becoming ineffective on the day which brought 
his Presidential term to an end. He defended the 
embargo in significant words: ‘“There can be no ques- 
tion in a mind truly American whether it is best to 
send our citizens and property into certain captivity, 
and then wage war for their recovery, or to keep them 
at home.” 

I wonder what would happen to-day to the states- 
man who should declare that no generation of men 
may justly pass any law effective for longer than the 
lifetime of that generation; that nineteen years should 
be the longest period for which a nation should ever 
extend a debt; that the next generation should not 
be made to pay for the costly wars of this generation. 
That was Jefferson’s proposal. Is it not essentially 
just? Whether it is practicable or not is open to 
debate, and men will differ. But the youth of to- 
morrow, if they ever hear of his suggestion, will be 
inclined to wish that in accordance with Jefferson’s 
radical suggestion the responsibility for paying the 
bills of war had been squarely laid on the generation 
making resort to war. 

Now I would not be misunderstood. I am not 
trying to create the impression that these two pa- 
triots in the Revolution were pacifists in the sense in 
which men commonly misuse that word to-day. Nei- 
ther Adams nor Jefferson made much of the virtue of 
consistency, and I could quote words of Jefferson that 
would please the militarist of to-day. ‘Every citizen 
should be a soldier,”’ he once said, and he was the first 
to suggest military training in the schools! But I 
believe that a study of the careers and opinions of 
Jefferson and Adams results in a challenge to our 
modern patriotism. There are those who frankly 
reserve the name of patriot for the man who will say 
with Decatur—“My country right or wrong, but al- 
ways my country.” There are those who deny the 
name patriot to one who holds his country and its 
government to strict accountability for the moral 
effect of its policies on the peace of the world. There 
are those who would roundly deny that any man 
can be both a radical and a patriot. Here were resi- 
dents of the United States whose Declaration of In- 
dependence, with their signatures appended to it, is 
rightly one of our most precious objects of reverence, 
and they were men who dared to think for themselves, 
to resist not only the royal governors of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia but the party leaders who put 
them in office, who claimed for every citizen full and 
unqualified freedom of opinion, speech, publication, 
and assembly, who put forth proposals so revolu- 
tionary that they were not adopted till after their 
death and in some cases have not been adopted yet! 
Evidently a patriot in the early days of our nation was 
a man who served it according to his own light and 
conscience, who discussed its policies and its relations 
with other countries in complete frankness, who loved 
it not so much for its past as for its future. 

Would that we could see in our time a new and 
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higher ideal of patriotism! Would that we could see 
clearly that our nation’s greatness is not in her past 
alone but in her future, in the triumph throughout 
the world of those rights and liberties which she wrote 
into her Constitution and Bill of Rights, in the creation 
of a new world emancipated from those animosities 
and strife which have been the grounds of war, de- 
struction, suffering, misery, poverty, unemployment 
and despair! 

Said a great patriot of the Civil War period—a 
son of this Commonwealth who wore out his young 
frame in serving the cause of the Union, who saved 
California to the Union cause and personally raised as 
much money in that young state for the Sanitary 
Commission, predecessor of the Red Cross, as the rest 
of the country raised—‘“‘The distinctive feature of 
true patriotism is that it is pledged to the idea which 
one’s (native) country represents. It does not accept 
and glory in its country merely for what it is at pres- 
ent, and has been in the past, but for what it may 
be. . . . We can not more efficiently labor for the 
good of all men, than by pledging heart, brain, and 
hands to the service of keeping our country true to 
its mission, obedient to its idea. Our patriotism must 
draw its nutriment and derive its impulse from knowl- 
edge and love of the ideal America, as yet but par- 
tially reflected in our institutions, or in the general 
mind of the Republic. . . . Our patriarchal and heroic 
periods have passed. Having endowed us with the 
means of our own development, the divine agency re- 
treats to leave the field for human responsibility. We 
can not rely for our honors or safety upon the past. 
... Weare here, by favor, to a vast and noble work.”’ 

In your conference together on the causes of war 
and the part our country may play in helping the 
world discover what Sumner called, in 1872, a ‘“‘com- 
plete substitute for war,” what the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1832 described as “some mode. . . 
for the amicable and final adjustment of all disputes 
instead of resorting to war,” I see a high patriotism, 
a real devotion to that ideal America whose leadership 
in world peace was for many years her greatest con- 
tribution to the progress of humanity. 

That your convictions on all points agree with 
mine I should not expect, but because the future of 
the world lies in the hands of men and women now 
young, because so many of your contemporaries are 
engrossed in the pursuit of pleasure and ease and so 
few ready to give time and thought as you are giving 
it to the great issues of the age, I have counted it a 
privilege to address you to-night. As a patriotic 
citizen I can not but welcome your concern for the 
ideals of our country. As a Christian minister I re- 
joice in your self-effacing effort to bring honest in- 
telligence to bear on the policy of our leaders, and 
as one grateful for the liberties of thought and speech 
guaranteed to all our citizens by our Constitution I 
honor those who have welcomed you to this historic 
town whose name is prophetic of the better world for 
which we work and pray. 

* * * 


“The ever lustrous name of patriot 
To no man be denied because he saw 
Where in his country’s wholeness lay the flaw, 
Where, on her whiteness, the unseemly blot.” 
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On Being Significant Persons’ 


Richard Roberts 


“And you hath he made alive who were dead.” 
Ephesians 2 : 1. 


LITTLE time ago there was an article in one 
of the journals, entitled “Significant Per- 
sons.” It was in effect a protest against 
the current tendency toward the mass- 

production of a type of uniform, insignificant man- 

hood. Man is, of course, a born copier; and you have 
only to reflect upon the power of tradition, custom, 
fashion, to realize how easily human nature takes 
the rubber stamp. The late Bishop Creighton I be- 
lieve it was who said that while it was a long task to 
drive the ape and the tiger out of man, it was a still 
longer task to drive the donkey out of him. I wonder 
whether the hardest task of all is not to drive the 
parrot out of him. In these democratic days, there is 
much that goes to reinforce our native imitativeness. 
From the perfectly sound premise that all men are by 
nature equal, we draw the entirely false conclusion 
that all men must ‘‘toe the same line.” They must 
conform to the same standards, subscribe to the same 
creeds, and generally do the same things at the same 
time in the same way. And out of this has grown 

a tendency in education and a social pressure that 

are gradually reducing us to the pleasing uniformity of 

a sheet of postage stamps. Our religion is becoming a 

gospel of uniformitarianism; originality comes to be 

accounted bad form; and the one deadly sin is to 
break the ranks. 

I need not pause to observe how contrary this 
is to the operations of Mother Nature, who never re- 
peats herself; or even to point out the plain moral of 
history that the progress of mankind has been mainly 
due to those men who broke the ranks: the prophet, 
the dissenter, the rebel, the pioneer, the inventor. 
The significant men of history have been those who 
were original, creative and adventurous. We are per- 
haps too ready to suppose that men such as these are 
born with an unusual endowment of brain and energy, 
that they are predestined to originality and creative- 
ness. It would be foolish to deny the value of a fine 
inheritance; a good ancestry is not to be despised. 
Nevertheless a good family tree is in itself no guarantee 
of personal worth; and some men have achieved unique 
significance in the teeth of a bad heredity. God is no 
respecter of families any more than He is of persons. 
Every man born into the world is capable of real and 
unique significance; the possibilities of creativeness 
and originality are in us all, not indeed in the same 
measure, but in a sufficient measure to enable every 
man to rise above the level of a colorless and tasteless 
nonentity. No man is foredoomed to insignificance; 
no living soul is bound to a fated mediocrity. It 
is every man’s business to become, so far as in him lies, 
a significant person. 

But what makes a significant person is a signif- 
icant experience, and, unless I am much mistaken, 


*Baccalaureate sermon at Wellesley College by the pastor of 
the American Church of Montreal, now in union with the United 
Church of Canada. 


the main concern of Christianity is with this significant 
experience. It describes it in various ways: it is being 
born again, it is a new creation, it is putting on the 
new man. It is the opening of blind eyes and the 
quickening of dead souls. That is the image under 
which St. Paul conceives it here: ‘And you hath he 
made alive who were dead.”’ This word dead no doubt 
falls on our ears somewhat harshly. But, after all, 
are we not dead to whatever does not exist for us? 
Some men are dead to fine literature, or to music, or 
to art; and there is some world to which all of us are 
dead by some accident of nature or some defect of 
taste. St. Paul would have said that there is one 
world to which we are all born dead, the world which 
we should in our modern jargon call the World of 
Ultimate Values. Paul called it the World of Spirit; 
and it is what Jesus called the Kingdom of God: the 
universe of invisible, imponderable, but eternal 
things. As St. Paul saw men, they were very much 
alive to the world of sense and things, but so dead to 
the World of Spirit that, when he began to speak to 
them, they could make no sense of what he said. 
“Only as souls,’”’ he is made to say in Frederic Myers’ 
great poem, 


“Only as souls, I see the fol thereunder, 
Bound who should conquor: slaves who should be kings, 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented with a show of things.” 


There they were, successful business men and uni- 
versity professors, fashionable women and flappers 
out for a thrill, honest citizens and country-cousins— 
just the sort of mixed crowd that floats up and down 
the street, lingering on the corner where a crowd has 
gathered and wondering what the fun is about— 
“hearing their one hope with an empty wonder.” 
And so he found men everywhere: dead men arguing 
with dead men in the schools: dead men and dead 
women making love to each other: 


“Dead men entombed in daily labors, 
Grappling for gold in ghostly strife. 
Dead neighbors chattering to dead neighbors 
And dead youth seeing life. 


“Dead women decking lifeless bodies— 
See what a gay and lovely shroud! 
And in rich temples where no God is— 

Dead corpses praying aloud.” 


Every home a mausoleum, every city a mortuary, a 
world of dead men. 

But, you will say, that was just rhetoric, and we 
do not need to take it seriously, St. Paul did not mean 
it quite lke that. I am afraid he did, for he was 
thinking of an experience of his own. He remem- 
bered his own dead youth—and that a time when he 
had been deeply, fiercely religious and, by all the 
accepted standards, a notably good man. But some- 
thing happened to him one day; and all his previous 
life seemed to have been a mere death. All those 
years, he had been a dead man simulating life; and 
now he was alive. ‘But,’’ you would remonstrate 
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with him, ‘that was a personal experience of your 
own; and you can not generalize it into a gospel for 
everybody.” “Ah,” he would reply, “but there are 
others. You will find them in Rome and Corinth, in 
Antioch and in Jerusalem, some of them you will 
find everywhere.” ‘“‘And you hath he made alive,” 
he says to his Ephesian friends, ‘who were dead.’ 
There had been a great day of resurrection at Ephesus, 
a mighty waking of the dead at Corinth. And that 
was how all these people felt it; so felt it that they put 
it into a hymn in which they called all other dead souls 
into the fellowship of their new life; and that hymn is 
preserved for us in the New Testament: “Awake thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead; and Christ 
shall give thee light.” 

Now this man Paul is worth looking at for a 
moment longer. He had been brought up in an en- 
crusted religion and in a standardized morality. He 
was the fine flower of a rigid orthodoxy, both in faith 
and conduct. “As touching the righteousness which 
is in the law, found blameless.”’ He lived in a closed- 
in world, in which everybody believed the same things 
and behaved in the same way. In that creed there 
were plenty of deadly sins: but the deadliest was to 
break the ranks. And so thoroughly standardized was 
Saul of Tarsus that when the Christians broke ranks, 
he went out after them, breathing threatenings and 
slaughter. And in the midst of it all, something befell 
him and he broke the ranks. The great champion 
of orthodoxy becomes an apostle of heresy. This 
child of a static religion and a standardized morality 
becomes a pioneer and an adventurer. From the 
security of a settled creed, he fares forth to explore 
a new world of experience; from the safe familiar 
paths of a conventional ethic, he sets out to blaze 
new trails for the good life. He had become in the 
full sense a significant person; and no man ever lived 
who could more properly be called creative and orig- 
inal. 

Lately I read a book of philosophy which much 
interested me. It was actually written by a biologist, 
and naturally the center of his interest is the evolution 
of life. Now one of the first things he does is to dis- 
tinguish between what he calls resultants and emer- 
gents. You know that if you pass an electric spark 
through a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, you pro- 
duce water. Now the actual weight and mass of the 
water will be the same as the mass and the weight of 
the hydrogen and oxygen; everything is there that 
was there before. In that sense, water is a resultant. 
But there is something there that was not there be- 
fore—a new quality, the quality which makes water 
water and which is present in neither of its ingredi- 
ents. Now as possessing this new quality, water is 
an emergent. Then our philosopher studies the evolu- 
tion of life; and he finds that there are successive levels 
in the process—one level of life above the other, and 
at each new level a new quality appears. At each 
level, everything is present which was present on the 
level next below; and, in that sense, the higher level 
is the resultant of the lower; but on the new level there 
is alsoa ew qaality which was not there before, and, 
in that sense, the new level is an emergent. Of these 
emergents there are a good many—organic matter 
was an emergent out of inorganic; mind was an emer- 


gent out of life, and so forth. How these emergents 
emerge, we need not now stop to ask. It is enough to 
observe that they do. 

Here is our man Paul, then. A good deal had gone 
into the making of him. He had a fine ancestry and 
a great upbringing. He had been well-educated, first 
at home like every Jewish child; then some say that 
he attended the University of Tarsus, one of the three 
great schools of the time; and he had taken a theolog- 
ical course, as we might say, at the best rabbinical 
school in Jerusalem. He had great ability and great 
energy, and with it all a fine natural enthusiasm. 
No man ever started on life with a nobler equipment. 
And then on that momentous day, something—as 
it were an electric spark—was passed through this 
material, and it was fused into a new thing. Saul of 
Tarsus was simply the resultant of all that had gone 
into him; but the new Paul was an emergent, a new 
man with a new quality of life. Saul was in love with 
the past; Paul was in love with the future. Saul had 
dedicated himself to the well-trodden paths of tradi- 
tion; Paul was consecrated to the adventure of a 
new faith. The dead Saul had become the living 
Paul. 

The moral of all this is tolerably plain. It is not 
enough that you and I should be mere addition-sums, 
the sum-total of the things that are gathered into us. 
You may assemble the parts of an automobile; but a 
significant person is not made by assembling his parts. 
If Paul had been merely the sum of his past, he would 
no doubt have been an outstanding figure in his own 
day; but we should not be speaking of him to-day. 
He would have lived and died a dead end, a man 
with a huge and heroic endowment caught in a blind 
alley. And no matter how fine our inheritance, how 
admirable our upbringing, how adequate our educa- 
tion, if we are not touched by the spirit that touched 
St. Paul, we shall live and die mere items in the 
status quo, undistinguished members of the crowd, 
tethered to the present, harnessed to the conventions, 
tame creatures of use and wont. 

Well then, what is to be done about it? How this 
great thing is wrought in us, no man can tell, any 
more than he can tell why the rose blows red, or how a 
lyric is born. But the miracle is wrought, and may be 
wrought in each one of us according to our measure. 
In some of you, it may indeed have been wrought 
already. Of the conditions we do know something: 
and concerning these suffer me a few words. 

First of all, a man must keep his face forward, to 
the future. By this I do not mean that he should de- 
spise the past; only fools do that. Tradition is the 
ballast of our ship; and those who set out without it are 
liable to be capsized in a squall. We are indeed not 
to be tied down to tradition; we are to take it up and 
carry it along with us. It is for us to build the future; 
but we must build on the past, not with it—which 
means, as a practical issue for our present life, that 
we must put up a steady resistance to the deadly temp- 
tation to settle down. You are, I trust, facing your 
life with hope and enthusiasm and generous purposes. 
But let me warn you of two things; first of all, there 
is in human nature a deadly inertia which wears down 
our strength, makes us tired of the climb and per- 
suades us to be content with a middling shack upon 


an easy foothill. And, second, you are going out into 
a climate which is not hospitable to dreams and ideals; 
and, without your perceiving it, your temperature 
tends to fall. Enthusiasm pales into indifference; 
and indifference may sour into cynicism and a palsied 
will. Even Saul of Tarsus for all his rigorous ortho- 
doxy could not settle down; even then, he was strain- 
ing at the leash. “In the Jew’s religion,” he says, “I 
profited more than many mine equals in my own na- 
tion, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of my fathers.’”’ It was not in the man to “stay put,” 
as the saying is. But neither let it bein you! Look out 
for the things that threaten to hold you up—the in- 
dolence that makes you happy in a rut, the disap- 
pointments and the disillusionments that may put 
the brake on your will. It is for you to refuse to be 
satisfied with a second best, for you to go on forever 
trying to outdo your own best. If you find yourself 
in a mood to be satisfied with a mediocre performance, 
rise up and say, Get thee behind me, Satan! And 
every morning that dawns is not too often to watch 
for the ugly face of the obstructive demon of self- 
complacency, and the moment it shows itself, scotch 
it! 

Least of all, settle down in your thinking. Be- 
ware of the closed mind; and, as the Lord liveth, avoid 
the lazy habit of letting others do your thinking for 
you—whether they be preachers or professors or news- 
paper editors or any others. God, as John Robinson 
said long ago, has still more light and truth to break 
forth from His Holy Word; and we are still far from 
the last truth of all. Many a creed will yet be formu- 
lated and become obsolete, many a philosophy yet 
rise and wane; and thoughts that have not yet entered 
into the mind of man must yet be thought before we 
have spelt out the last word of the many-colored wis- 
dom of God. And some of that thinking may be wait- 
ing to be done by you. See that you do not forfeit 
your title and your power to do it! 

The second condition is that attitude of soul 
which we may call disinterestedness. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing. Every man is interested 
in something; and most of us are primarily interested 
in ourselves, in our own well-being, our own pros- 
pects. When we say that a man is disinterested, 
what we mean is that he is not governed by self- 
interest. But there is no such thing as a vacuum in 
a man’s soul. If he is not directed and energized by 
self-interest, he is directed and energized by an in- 
terest outside himself. He may call it honor, truth, 
justice, humanity, what not. But, being an old- 
fashioned person, I tell him it is God. He may not 
know it or acknowledge it, but whether in his labora- 
tory or his studio, in his office or in his workshop, if 
a man work in self-forgetfulness, it is God that work- 
eth in that man both to will and to do. By whatever 
name you call it, that is the supreme disinterested- 
ness without which there is no great abiding work, no 
immortal achievement. Katharine Mansfield, an 
English writer of stories of great distinction, who died 
before her time but who had labored as few have done 
for the perfection of her art, speaking to a friend of 
some stories she had written shortly before her death, 
said: “There is not one of them that I dare show to God.” 
There is a line of steamships which plies between 
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Liverpool and the East which is so conducted in the 
interests both of those whom it serves and those who 
serve it that there is no sailor man, whether he be 
captain or cabin boy, who would not give his eyes to 
be admitted into its service. And why? Because at 
the head of it is a man who has said to himself: I will 
run this line in all its parts so that when I stand be- 
fore the throne of God, and God says to me, Well? 
I shall be able to answer, “‘Lord, there are my ships.” 
You know the story of the man who one day visited 
a stone quarry and asked three of the workers what 
they were doing. The first answered, ‘“Can’t you see? 
I am dressing this stone.’”” And the second, “I am 
earning a living.” And the third, ‘I am helping to 
build a cathedral.’”’? And that last is the spirit of all 
great work and the high road to the significant life. 
And so, 


“Tf thou hast squandered years to grave a gem, 
Commissioned by thine absent Lord, 
And others would bribe thy needy skill to them, 
Dismiss them to the street!’ 


And so to spend our days and nights, marching 
straight forward, “breast and back as either should 
be,” working in a high spirit of unclouded honor toward 
the highest you know, by whatever name you call it, 
caring more for the great game than for the winning, 
more for the work than for a private success—then, 
in an hour that ye know not, the great thing will be- 
fall you. You remember the story that Jesus told 
of the hidden treasure. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like treasure hidden in a field which a man found.” 
You are going out one of these days to your appointed 
field; and in that field is a hidden treasure—the King- 
dom of Heaven. It may be a city office or a country 
schoolhouse, an engineering shop or the deck of a 
ship, but there is in it a treasure waiting to be found 
by you. It is for you to dig for it, dig deep, dig for 
dear life, with patience, with singleness of heart, day 
by day, perchance for many days, and then without 
warning—but to the faithful as surely as to-morrow’s 
dawn—the great moment arrives, the clouds part, 
the veil is rent, and your astonished and adoring eyes 
will see it, and you will cry out: Here it is, I have 
found it. And what you will have found will be your- 
self, your own hidden and unrealized self—all that 
you ever were, but transfigured into a significant per- 
son—which is none other than the Kingdom of God 


come within you. 
* * * 


A DEAR VACATION VISION 


A gently sloping stone-walled field, 
Where sweet wild things are growing, 
A thickly wooded intervale 
With here and there a mowing, 
A lake whose ripples wear white crests 
When summer gales are blowing, 
Green skirting hills in rising tiers 
With strength and help o’erflowing, 
Glad birds that sing and wheel and soar 
Where sunset lights are glowing, 
The arched sky of changeful blue, 
And clouds fleet shadows throwing— 
And all above, yet near, is God, 
His care and love bestowing. 
Christine Ware, in Zion’s Herald, 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXV The Fourth at Cobleskill 


Johannes 


=e HERE was a great rush out of town this year 
for the Fourth of July. Coming as it did 
on Sunday, it gave the employed in cities a 

g| chance to leave Friday night and have 
three full days in the country with the loss of only 
half a day working time. And thousands of em- 
ployers started off by boat, by train or by motor soon 
after noon on Friday. What added to the rush was 
the first hot weather of the season. Transportation 
officials estimated that twenty to thirty per cent more 
people left points like New York and Boston than a 
year ago at the same time. We left Boston for Coble- 
skill on the sleeper Thursday night, seeing nothing of 
the rush until the next morning. 

When we climbed down from the Boston and 
Albany sleeper far up in the yards at Albany we still 
thought we were more or less alone. But when we 
emerged from the tunnel into the great waiting room 
of the Albany station, it was swarming with people. 
The night trains werein. Three boats from New York 
had discharged their loads. Albany itself had waked 
up and was contributing its share to the crowd. Only 
6 o’clock in the morning, and yet the station was 
jammed with people—a high percentage boys and 
girls in the teens. There were girl counselors and boy 
counselors, scout masters and teachers shepherding 
-droves of bobbed-haired girls and frisky little boys. 
There were fathers and mothers moving their families 
‘to the north country for the summer. There were 
trippers getuing away for the Fourth. There was a 
‘great nondescript army of hangers-on, taxi men, por- 
ters, extra waiters, and free lance adventurers seeking 
what or whom they might devour. 

There was no chance for breakfast at any of the 
tables, but we managed to squeeze into two places at 
an extra lunch counter the station restaurant had 
opened up, and there had our coffee, toast and muf- 
fins. About the only bran muffins the Madame has 
any use for are those at the Albany station—liberal 
muffins made with molasses, stuffed with raisins and 
with no bran in evidence. ‘“‘Why need wholesome 
things taste bad?” she argues. “If they have to be 
wholesome, cover it up with something that tastes 
good.” 

Wandering out of the station after breakfast 
for a breath of air, I took time to copy the inscription 
on the southwest corner of the building: 


A Little to the East of This Spot Stood the 
North East Gate of the City 

Here it was that Symon Schemerhorn at Five O’clock 
in the morning “Die Sabbithi, February 9, 1690” 
After a Hard Ride by the Way of Niskayuna in the Intense 
Cold and Deep Snow Shot in the Thigh and His 
Horse Wounded Arrived with Just Enough Strength 
To Awaken the Guard at This Gate and Alarm the 
People of Albany with the News Yt Ye French and 
Indians Have Murthered Ye People of Skinnechtady. 
‘Symon’s son and negroes.were killed on That 
Fatal night. Symon Died in New York, 1696. 
‘To the North Was the Road to the Canadas. 


- 


Through This Gate Passed Many of the Troops at Various 
Times Rendezvoused at Albany. 

The Remains of Lord Howe Were Brought Back This Way 
And Burgoyne Returned a Prisoner. 


Only 236 years, not so long a time in history, and 
yet how changed was the scene! The great granite 
railway station, itself the gateway now, standing on the 
site of the northeast gate of the city, was a good il- 
lustration of the change. 

Children waiting for the trains amused everybody 
near them. One boy had a cat in a pasteboard box, 
in which he had cut irregular holes against which 
poor puss kept sticking her nose. He said he was 
going to teach the cat to swim when they reached 
the lake. I can see one New York City cat taking to 
the tall timber about the hour for the swimming 
lesson. Groups of half-grown girls, with boyish bobs, 
were strumming on ukuleles. Their sweaters re- 
sembled forked lightning. One bore a canoe paddle 
admirably fixed up for a boudoir. Boys had their 
bows and arrows and other weapons of the chase. 
One boy proudly carried a miniature golf bag with 
miniature clubs over his manly little shoulders. 
These children rushed about the station. They 
flooded the restaurant. They poured into the waiting 
trains. With shrill cheers they started off toward 
Saratoga, Lake George and the many resorts of the 
Adirondack wilderness to the north. “TI’ll bet there 
are a thousand kids on that train,” said a porter as the 
7a.m.on the D. & H. pulled out. Their enthusiasm 
for the journey, their joy unconfined and unrestrained, 
made a cheering contrast to the drab gray atmosphere 
about most travelers caught in a holiday jam. 

No such crowds were traveling the way we were 
going—on the D. & H. to the southwest instead of 
to the north. The places along the “Susquehanna 
division” are just as beautiful as on the “‘northern,”’ 
but are not as well known. It may sound selfish, but 
I can not help saying, ‘‘Let them keep their compara- 
tive obscurity for many years.” 

We were in the open country before we realized it. 
Swinging away from the Hudson, up in the valley of 
the Normans Kill, we passed the picturesque falls, 
went through a cut and were in green pastures and by 
still waters. As the Normans Kill curved under the 
tracks, we had a real Rosa Bonheur picture: a herd 
of Holsteins along the water, one drinking, two half 
way up the bank, and a half dozen more feeding close 
by, in fields as green as the fields of Ireland. 

We had a succession of lovely views all the way 
out: “cattle knee deep in June,” or July rather. 
purple vetch in old orchards, arches of roses over the 
front doors of little houses, one steep stony field full 
of brier roses, tangles of wild grape and thickets of 
elder, daisies and buttercups, clover and timothy just 
ready for the mowing. Now we were on a trestle 
looking down in a deep green gorge, then climbing 
around the shoulder of a hill, where we could look off 
for miles across a wide valley to distant mountains. 


The day began gray with streaks of blue sky on 
the horizon, but the sun came out before we reached 
home. 

Altogether neglected was the morning paper. It 
was seized with the same old eagerness as ever, but 
somehow the headlines did not attract in that en- 
vironment: “Senate Prying into Pennsylvania,” 
““Gen. Andrews on Enforcement,” “‘N. D. Rebuffs 
Coolidge,” ‘Grand Jury and Lost Evangelist,” ““Love 
Plaintiff Sues Strike Chief,’ “Boston Braves Win’’— 
variety for every taste, but none of it made any appeal 
as compared with the mists rising out of familiar 
valleys and bluebirds twittering around a potato 
patch. 

Passing a little junction point for Schenectady, 
we saw Cousin Alick, in a natty gray suit, neat gray 
slouch hat, gray mustache and goatee against a ruddy 
face, flower in buttonhole—as straight and agile a 
veteran as one could find in a long day’s journey. 
One always sees him in gray, generally driving an old 
gray horse, but the button in the lapel shows that he 
was in one of the armies of Father Abraham which 
wore the blue. When he travels, generally it is to a 
G. A. R. reunion or a Baptist Convention. Keen, 
friendly, mellowed, not spoiled by time, he could 
march straight into a reunion of his old enemies and 
be at home, unswerving in his convictions and at the 
same time an exemplar of the reunited country for 
which he fought. 

The two young Irish mothers across the aisle, as 
alike as two peas, and their three children and two 
dolls, visited with us, and the two-hour run in the 
early morning soon was over. 

I must forbear to write in detail about the visit 
home. Only in the newspapers, only in the popping 
of a few firecrackers, only in a few Roman candles, 
rockets, pin wheels, snakes and what not, were we 
reminded of the Fourth. Middleburg, eleven miles 
away, had a real celebration with an orator, a historic 
pageant arranged by a real lover of local history, and 
a great assembly of country people, but I was too 
tired to go. 

The first afternoon home I made a fifty or sixty 
mile run through Schoharie and Otsego Counties with 
a brother out on quarry business—to Seward, South 
Valley, Pleasant Brook, Cherry Valley, Sharon Springs 
and Engleville. Some of the roads I had not been 
over since I was a boy. Some I never had been over. 
Part of the way back was on the most beautiful part 
of the Great Western Turnpike which runs from Al- 
bany to Buffalo—where it emerges on the high ridge 
south of the Mohawk Valley and commands a view I 
consider one of the most inspiring in the country. 
My hour in Sharon Springs, where I once taught, made 
me feel like Rip Van Winkle coming back home— 
only I had been ‘‘asleep’”’ thirty years. Not merely 
children but grandchildren of pupils greeted me. 
Still I must insist they were young looking grand- 
mothers. 

Down that same turnpike came a big Buick car 
Saturday morning, bringing my Rochester brother 
and his family—a little five or six hour run for him 
between breakfast and lunch from a place we used to 
call two hundred miles away. 

My chief business on this visit was to relax and 
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torest. It was one of the visits where there was more 
sitting and looking off at the hills than climbing them 
—more quiet rest than thrill, more of the ebb than of 
the flood tide of life. 

We can’t always be on the crest of the wave. 
Even the editor of a journal of optimism must be 
allowed time to repair his pumps. 

There was rest in watching the small nephews 
and nieces and all their little pals play and—yes, 
admit it—squabble, yell, cry,make up. There was rest 
lying on the ground in the sun. There was rest “‘jest 
settin’,’”” as Sam Lawson called it. There was rest 
driving up to “‘the little hill farm” and “‘jest settin’”’ 
there. 

Up at the farm I had to drag the rocking chair off 
the front porch to be able to see at all, for the wood- 
bine was over everything. Last year’s birds’ nests 
had been thrown down and lay in disorder. The 
grass in the front yard came up to my ears as I sat 
in the rocker. Old rose bushes were half drowned in 
grass, but bravely put forth their blooms. The 
spirea and syringa rose high up above the grass— 
the latter in full bloom. The birds were active. 
Little chippies landed on the porch close enough to be 
touched. The red-eyed vireo attended me with an 
unending song. The redstarts and yellow warblers 
tumbled about the higher branches of the trees. The 
robins fed their young in the old apple tree across 
the road. The flickers and jays shouted challenges. 
Redwings sailed overhead. Strange wild notes I 
didn’t know sounded from the direction of a deep 
wooded glen. 

Always the brook sang. I didn’t read, I didn’t 
move. I didn’t think for two hours. Then, as it was 
Sunday and I had planned to go to church and had 
failed, I took down a volume of Phillips Brooks and 
read again “The Candle of the Lord,” the first sermon 
in the book. To my delight I found at the very end 
the words which he added when he preached it at 
Westminster Abbey, July 4, 1880: 


If I dare—generously permitted as I am to stand 
this evening in the venerable Abbey, so full of our his- 
tory as well as yours—to claim that our festival shall 
have some sacredness for you as well as us, my claim 
rests on the simple truth that to all true men the birth- 
day of a nation must always be a sacred thing. For in 
our modern thought the nation is the making-place of 
men. Not by the traditions of its history, nor by the 
splendor of its corporate achievements, nor by the ab- 
stract excellencies of its constitution, but by its fitness 
to make men, to beget and educate human character, to 
contribute to the complete humanity, the “‘perfect man”’ 
that is to be,—by this alone each nation must be judged 
to-day. The nations are the golden candlesticks which 
hold aloft the candles of the Lord. No candlestick can 
be so rich or venerable that men shall honor it if it holds 
no candle. “Show us your man,” land cries to land. 


It is not for me to glorify to-night the country 
which I love with all my heart and soul. I may not 
ask your praise for anything admirable which the 
United States has been or done. But on my country’s 
birthday I may do something far more solemn and 
more worthy of the hour. I may ask you for your 
prayer in her behalf. That on the manifold and won- 
drous chance which God is giving her—on her freedom 
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(for she is free, since the old stain of slavery was washed 
out in blood); on her unconstrained religious life; on her 
passion for education, and her eager search for truth; 
on her jealous care for the poor man’s rights and oppor- 
tunities; on her countless quiet homes where the future 
generations of her men are growing; on her manufactures 
and her commerce; on her wide gates open to the east 
and to the west; on her strange meetings of the races 
out of which a new race is slowly being born; on her vast 
enterprise and her illimitable hopefulness—on all these 
materials and machineries of manhood, on all that the 
life of my country must mean for humanity, I may ask 
you to pray that the blessing of God the Father of man, 
and Christ the Son of man, may rest forever. 

This was celebration enough for the Fourth or 
any other day. What greater thing to think about 
than the making of a man? 

The Madame, raised where bobolinks do not breed 
and knowing this beautiful bird only in migration, 
had told me to watch out for one to show her later. 
I did not have to go far to find the bobolink. I started 
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across a meadow toward some bushes. A brownish 
bird came to me, flying about me in ever shorter and 
shorter circles, uttering distress notes, lighting now 
on the tall swaying buttercups, and then resuming 
her frightened, fluttering attempts to divert the mon- 
ster seeking her young. All at once like a black pro- 
jectile came the male, hurtling from a far corner of 
the field. He lighted by his distressed mate for a 
moment, and then rose with a burst of song as if to 
say, “Don’t worry, dear. Smile. Pack up your 
troubles in your old kit bag,’’ and away he went. 
Before I knew birds to any extent I knew the bobo- 
link. Black and white with yellow hackle, poising 
above green fields, swaying on a stem, singing the song 
we used to imitate in school—‘Bobolink, bobolink, 
spink spank spink’’—happy is the memory that en- 
shrines this lovely bird. 

Wild strawberries in the mowing, bobolinks 
singing in the trees, are a-good cure for an editor 
“gone stale” on his job. 


300th Anniversary at Salem 
Marietta B. Wilkins * 


way ALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, from July 4 to 10, 
observed the 300th anniversary of its settle- 
ment by Roger Conant in 1626. It was a 
celebration very elaborate, very interesting 
and most unusual in many ways, and began, fittingly, 
by religious services in all the churches of the city on 
Sunday, July 4, followed by a choral concert of five 
hundred voices on the Common in the evening, accom- 
panied by the full Salem Cadet Band. 

Among the many stirring sermons on the initial 
day, July 4, was a splendid patriotic address by the 
local Universalist pastor, the Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, 
who made his patriotism begin at home, arousing 
appreciation of things as we find them close by, a 
fine appeal to local civic pride, a fundamental asset 
in the strength of a nation. 

The city had its origin in love and quest for re- 
ligious freedom, and events of basic importance in 
church lines naturally have taken place here. 

As a beginning, Roger Conant and his followers 
held a religious service on the beach the first Sunday 
after their arrival, in 1626. 

In 1629 the first church in America was estab- 
lished in Salem, and, while four different church 
edifices have been used for public worship, they have 
all been built on the same site. This past year, the 
present day congregation has united with the North 
Church (Unitarian,) and for the first time in its 
history of three hundred years is not worshiping as the 
old tablet stated “in the same spot.’’ This change 
was imperative, as the city grew around the church 
and its property became mercantile property in the 
city’s very heart, and it seemed impractical to try 
to carry on church activities in such a place. The 
property is now owned and is being used by the Daniel 
Low Company, whose jewelry and silver business is 


*Mrs. S. Herbert Wilkins, author of this article, was chair- 
man of the committee of the Women’s Missionary Association 
which planned the John Murray episode. 


world-wide. This was the church of Roger Williams, 
who was banished and fled to Rhode Island, spend- 
ing the winter with the Indians who befriended him. 
The North Church, with which they have united, 
had as its Revolutionary pastor the Rev. Thomas 
Barnard, whose peaceful tactics prevented bloodshed 
at the North Bridge and turned back the British in 
176. 

Hugh Peters, a subsequent pastor, preached the 
first recorded sermon in Enon (Wenham), his text 
being ‘In Enon, near to Salim, because there was 
much water there.’”” Wenham Lake, Salem’s water 
supply, seems to make this text from John 8 : 23 very 
apt. The first prayer book service in New England 
was held here in 1629; the first Sunday school in 
America was established in Salem in that part now 
known as Beverly. 

In 1812, the first missionaries to foreign lands 
were ordained in the Tabernacle Church (Congrega- 
tional) in Salem, five young men, among them Adoni- 
ram Judson, being sent out from this city. Coming 
down to more recent times, the first Boys’ Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. in the world was started in Salem 
in 1809. In 1877 the first public lecture on the tele- 
phone was given here and the first practical test ever 
made of the telephone was the transmission of a re- 
port of this lecture to Boston, perhaps being prophetic 
of the voice of religious liberty being heard throughout 
the world. 

All these events were depicted in a historical 
pageant as it passed on its triumphant way through 
the city. 

For three days famous Chestnut Street was closed 
to traffic and made to present a scene of many years 
ago, the reversion to costumes, vehicles and the 
small shops of olden days making a unique spectacle. 
The beautiful old mansions were many of them open 
to the public, with the families arrayed in the gar- 
ments of long ago receiving the guests. Old-fashioned 
gowns, old-fashioned music, old-fashioned dances on 
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the lawns and in the gardens, the Virginia reel and 
the stately minuet, added to the illusion. The Salem 
Gibraltar Woman drove her cart up and down the 
beautiful street, dispensing her wares as of old, 
and the town crier went about ringing his bell and 
delivering his verbal notices. Among articles exhibited 
* for sale were bundle handkerchiefs, which seem to be 
indigenous to Salem. Strolling groups of musicians 
and many local characters of the past added interest 
and gayety to the occasion. 

Two mammoth street parades, one civic and mili- 
tary, with Vice President Dawes and Governor Fuller 
as guests, the other historical and floral, out-classed 
anything of the kind ever seen by the thousands of 
visitors who came to the city. 

In this record of beginnings of religious liberty in 
old Salem, our Universalist church has had an im- 
portant place and, like the telephone whose birth 
occurred here, its voice has gone out even unto the 
regions beyond. It was here, on May 20, 1805, that 
John Murray, “Apostle of Universalism,” then pas- 
tor at Gloucester, preached to a “group of truth 
seekers’? at 24 Lynde Street, the home of Nathaniel 
Frothingham, a meeting which brought about the 
establishment of Universalism in Salem. The beauti- 
ful colonial church, recently restored, was built by 
this group in 1808, and the denomination has flour- 
ished in the city ever since. 

This scene was depicted in the historical parade 
under the auspices of the Women’s Association of 
the church, and was very impressive, the local papers 
referring to it as “imposing and esthetic.” 

The largest truck in the city carried the partici- 
pants. At one end was the wall of the room, the cab 
being transformed into a large chimney, with a fire- 
place, furnished with the polished brass of the period— 
andirons, shovel, tongs, bellows, warming pan, etc. 
The committee in 1805 voted to “purchase a half a 
cord of wood for the occasion, the committee to pay 
for the same.’’ On the shelf were the candlesticks 
with “candles” which were also ordered at this time. 
One of the candlesticks displayed did duty at the old 
“House of Seven Gables,” in the early days. An old 
powder horn hung over the fireplace. The floor was 
sanded and a braided rug lay thereon. Beautiful 
mahogany and Windsor chairs of the period were 
used by the “group.’’ On the fine Phyffe table lay 
the Bible, not, however, the Bible said to be “burned”’ 
by the committee of 1805 “after they had completed 
their diabolical orgies.”” This Bible is still in exist- 
ence, but has been sent away from Salem and could 
not be obtained. 

The participants were dressed in the costumes of 
1805 and made for the occasion—the men in knee 
breeches, skirted coats with wide lapels, shirt ruffles 
and stocks, and the women in the lovely, short-waisted, 
long, slim-skirted dress of the times. With the cor- 
rect setting of the period these Universalist men 
and women made a splendid appearance in their 
truly fine becoming costumes, not the least of whom 
was the pastor, the Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, who took 
the part of John Murray. This float attracted much 
attention, and served to emphasize the long period 
during which our church has functioned in Salem. 

Another feature in this historical section was 


“Colonel Pickering’s Minute Men” portrayed by the 
Universalist Men’s Club. In the floral section the 
local church had a handsome allegorical float repre- 
senting Universalism. 

It was a glorious week for old Salem and for all 
those connected with the city, and a glorious week 
for our own denomination, which has.held a place of 
honor and dignity in the 800th anniversary of a city 
whose foundation was laid in a consecrated search for 
religious liberty. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Articles Left Behind 


I rode upon a Train, and the Conductor came and sat with 
me. And he spake of the Articles which folk leave on the 
Trains when they Travel. And he said: 

There is no portable Article which man or woman carry 
with them in their Travel that hath not been left upon my Train. 

And I said, Tell me, I pray, some of the Articles. 

And he said, They leave Umbrellas, and Parasols, and 
Galoshes, and Overcoats, and Spectacles, and Opera Glasses. 

And I said, That is some list. 

And he said, Yea, and mine is a Day Train on which folk 
are not supposed to undress. But on an hot day there is now 
and then a pair of Corsets left in a Seat, and I have known a 
man to remove his Shoes to rest his feet, and walk off in his 
stocking feet. 

And I said, That man’s mind was as absent as his Shoes. 

And he said, They leave Watches and Fountain Pens and 
Books. Women leave their Pocket Books. But I have known 
a Bank Official to leave a Satchel with Cash and Securities. They 
leave Ear Trumpets and False Teeth and Canes and Crutches, 
and I think I shall yet live to find a Wooden Leg in a Car Seat. 

And I said, Thy list is long and interesting. What else hast 
thou found? 

And he said, A nice young couple rode on my train and 
had with them their First Born. And the Baby went to sleep 
and they laid him in a Seat across the Aisle. And they had a 
good visit with each other and forgot the Baby. 

And I said, They probably had not possessed a Baby very 
long, and were inexperienced. 

And he said, They got some experience out of that incident. 
Yea, and there was something doing on the Wires. And we left 
the Baby at the next Stop, and they were after him hot-foot in 
a Taxi; and ready to sue the Railroad for an amount equal to 
the French Debt. But they forgot all that when they recovered 
the Baby. 

And I said, It is unfortunate that folk have such bad mem- 
ories. For my troubles are not so much with the Articles they 
leave with me as with the Books and such like which they bor- 
row from me. They forget to Return, and I wish they would 
forget to Borrow. 

And he said, They forget to buy tickets, and they forget 
to pay their Fare. They forget to get off at the Right Station 
and they forget where they started for and what they intended 
to do on their arrival. And this would not trouble me if they 
would only stop forgetting their Parcels and Umbrellas and 
Overshoes, and such like. But they get to reading or to dream- 
ing and they forget that they have any Memory. 

Now I considered the wise words of this Conductor, and I 
thought about these men and women on the Journey of Life. 
And how they get interested in Reading or in Some Minor At- 
traction which they purchase from the Train Butcher, or what 
happeneth across the Aisle, or what they see out of the Car Win- 
dow, and they sometimes forget even their Destination. 

Yea, and I have known them to leave behind them Prayer, 
and Reverence, and sometimes Honour and Chastity. And I 
sorrow because of the Carelessness and Bad Memory of some 
of the Passengers on this old Local Train whereon we ought to 
be traveling toward Heaven. 
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The General Sunday School Association — 


Doris Swett 


my HE occasional sermon at the Philadelphia 
si] Convention of the G. 8S. S. A. was preached 
by the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, of Mt. 
mi} Pleasant, Iowa, Sunday, July 11. The 
service was held in the Church of the Messiah. 

Mrs. Galer brought an interesting and vital mes- 
sage, taking as her theme “Building for Eternity,” 
using a unique text from life. She said, ’ My text is 
found in Birmingham, Alabama, on a street corner 
in a middle class suburban district where stands a 
church that has grown shabby and out of style, while 
the neighborhood has changed from a sparsely settled 
real estate extension into a crowded suburban district.” 

Mrs. Galer said that in spite of the condition of 
this old church the people of the community had seen 
the light and built close by a great stone school, over 
the doors of which one might read, ‘School of Re- 
ligious Education.” Building such schools is to build 
for eternity. She spoke against large and expensive 
church buildings which would soon be abandoned 
because of the changing neighborhood, and urged us 
instead to build for the present use of the young 
people—the hope of the future. 

Outlining the elements which must enter into a 
civilization which shall endure, she spoke of the 
element of the sense of the continuity of human ideals, 
and emphasized the need of fellowship and under- 
standing and unity between the youth and those of 
more mature years. The life of Jesus as a pattern 
must also enter into an enduring civilization. Youth 
to-day are anxious not for creeds but for experience. 
The real work of the church was shown to be the 
building of civilization upon this foundation of con- 
tinuity and the consciousness of Jesus which already 
exists. 

Almost by a single wave of his magic wand, after 
the morning service, Mr. Carl Hempel, of Lynn, Mass., 
transformed the congregation into a modern Sunday 
school. Those who were observing will carry home 
some new and valuable ideas gained from this special 
service of Sunday school. 

On Sunday evening Mr. Robert D. Towne of 
the staff of the Philadelphia Inquirer gave an up-to- 
date business man’s point of view regarding ‘“‘Religious 
Education in the Twentieth Century.” 

Religious Education and the Twentieth Century, 
said Mr. Towne, seem almost to be contradictory 
terms. Religious education in this period is a hard 
problem. It is so hard to get a genuine response from 
the people. Mr. Towne related experiences in his own 
work, showing the difficulty in getting a response from 
the people. In one case when he did get a specially 
favorable response, it proved to be from an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. 

Mr. Towne put the forceful question, ‘“What is 
the trouble?” He answered it himself, saying that 
in the first place we do not know religion, in the second 
place, we don’t know how to teach it, and finally, 
if we did know both these things, no one comes to be 
taught. 

Mr. Towne believes that religion should be made 


one of the first things of life and that up to the pres- 
ent it has not been. Religion is sidetracked. His 
definition of religion as a tying of things together is 
worth noticing. 

The speaker did not hesitate to say that he felt 
sure teachers and ministers and laymen alike had not 
done their duty in the past, yet he is looking with the 
eyes of an optimist toward the future, feeling sure 
that the great body of organized churches will awake 
to the need, and putting their hand to the plough 
will not turn back. 

A stirring and very worth while address was the 
one by Mr. Frederick W. Libby, secretary of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, on “The 
Year’s Progress toward War and Peace.” 

Mr. Libby very ably outlined the conditions which 
are working toward the possibility of another war. 

He said: “What of Mussolini? His influence, 
so far as it goes, is for war. What of Russia? What 
of the Balkan states? What of Transylvania? What 
of France and Germany? China and Japan?” In 
speaking of each of these countries, he showed in de- 
tail the ever lurking possibilities of war. Mr. Libby 
deplored the fact that America had “thrown away 
the friendship of Japan” by passing the Japanese 
exclusion act, keeping out of the United States 146 
Japanese a year. 

If any of us think America won’t be in the next 
war the speaker urged us to remember that twenty- 
two billions of American dollars are tied up in every 
corner of the globe, and that America could not 
possibly avoid being in it. For wars are fought not 
over ideals but for economic reasons. 

But is there nothing to be said on the other side? 
Mr. Libby knows this side of the question too, and 
brought much encouragement. He noted the instance 
of Germany and Poland agreeing not to go to war, 
of France and Germany saying that they never again 
would take arms against each other, as indicative of 
the spirit since the terrible days of 1914-18. Seven- 
teen treaties have been made in the past eighteen 
months in which countries have said that they will 
not go to war under any conditions. Many books 
have been distributed and read in an effort to inculcate 
good will and fellowship. Posters telling of the hor- 
rors of war and the joys of peace have been widely 
distributed. 

In closing Mr. Libby quoted from a sermon by 
Bishop Oldham of Washington, D. C.: 

“Not merely in matters material, but in things of 

the spirit. Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 

and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights but in the 

glad assumption of duties—not flaunting her strength 

but bending in helpfulness over a sick and wounded 

world like a good Samaritan. Not in treading again the 

old worn, bloody pathway which ends inevitably in 

chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 

which, please God, other nations will follow into the 
new Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. So with 
that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all my heart 

and soul, ‘America First.’ ”’ 
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An institute conducted by Prof. Bruce W. 
Brotherston of St. Lawrence University was well 
attended on Monday morning prior to the usual 
business session. 

That the Sunday School Association is doing its 
work efficiently, that its teachers and officers are 
‘forward looking and consecrated to the great task 
of improving and extending modern methods of re- 
ligious education, was indicated by the work of the 
business session. It was encouraging to hear of the 
development of the field work of the Association. 

The Committee on Resolutions and Recommen- 
dations would especially recommend: 1. The use of 
the Loan Library. 2. Development of the field work. 
3. Continuing the Near East Relief support as in 
former years. 4. That an exhibit of curriculum 
materials be arranged for state and national con- 
ventions with a representative of the Association in 
charge to display and advise on the materials. 

The business session adjourned at 3.45 p. m. to 
listen to an address by Miss Nancy Weeks on “The 
Rights of the American Child.” This address, com- 
ing at the close of the third day of the Convention, 
summed up concisely and ably many points which 
had been brought out here and there along the way. 

The evening session on Monday was the most 
successful of the entire Convention. The Rey. John 
M. Ratcliff, coming to the platform to speak on 
“Dollars for the Kingdom,” did not leave it until he 
had hung twenty-six liberty bells on a wire before 
him, each bell representing $100, or a total of $2,600 
for the work of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. This money represented pledges of from $100 
to $1 from the Sunday schools of the various churches 
and from individuals interested in religious educa- 
tion. 

Encouraged by the success of this effort, the dele- 
gates were well prepared to receive their ‘Marching 
Orders” from the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
General Superintendent. 

Dr. Lowe was at his best, and Dr. Huntley said 
in thanking him for the address: ‘‘We have never had 
an abler speaker, nor a more vital message from any of 
the speakers of former years, and we have had some 
of the best.” 

Dr. Lowe urged us “to give what we have,’ 
pointing out that some of the greatest men in the 
church had known little or nothing of modern meth- 
ods of education, psychology and pedagogy, yet they 
had given what they did know, and upon such a 
structure we to-day are building. 

“Tn the second place,” said Dr. Lowe, ‘‘whatever 
else you do or fail to do, stick hard and fast to your 
fundamental task of Christian character building. . . . 
There is just one thing that will stabilize society, 
purify civilization, and that is character. Strength 
of character expresses itself in clean virile manhood, 
virtuous womanhood, unselfishness, and a love that 
seeketh not its own.’ Bringing illustrations from life, 
Dr. Lowe pointed out the eternal worth of character, 
and indicated it as the only thing which will save this 
old world of ours. 

Having clearly made this point, with great em- 
phasis he said that character alone is not enough. 
He did not forget Jesus’ teaching regarding the matter 
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of doing. He said, “Jesus held in contempt two classes 
of people—the hypocrites and the passively good who 
never do anything.’”’ We must bear fruit. We must 
put our character on the right side, by effectively 
doing all that looks toward the building up of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. 

On Tuesday morning, from niné until twelve, 
valuable group conferences were held. 

A vital topic, “Church School Administration,’ 
was presented by Mr. Carl Senn. “ Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain held a very profitable conference on 
“Handwork,”’ illustrating her talk by the Salem Ex- 
hibit of handwork. Miss Ruth Owens conducted a 
class considering “The Young People’s Christian 
Union and the Sunday School.’”’ The Rev. Laura B. 
Galer recognizes the importance of a ‘Consistent 
Curriculum,’’ and was very helpful in suggesting ways 
and means. But no less important is “The Period of 
Worship,” as presented by Mr. Carl Hempel. 

All of these classes were well attended by dele- 
gates anxious to learn the best way of presenting 
religion to their groups at home. 

The entire Convention, although not so well at- 
tended as in former years, was not lacking in quality 
if it was in quantity. 


Miss Slaughter’s Address 


The following report of the address of Miss Mary 
Slaughter, and of the meetings on Saturday, was re- 
ceived too late to be included in the account of the 
proceedings published a week ago. 


Miss Slaughter, whose subject was ‘“The General Association 
Afield,”” brought to us glimpses of her work in the various churches 
and Sunday schools visited during the past year. She said in 
part: 

“Our work too, is missionary. A missionary is one who 
carries a message of good tidings and the workers ought to be 
carrying messages of the new era. 

“Some here know the past history of the General Sunday 
School Association. Many know of the vision which came to 
its leader—a vision of a closer contact between the schools of 
the country and the general work of the church. This was 
attempted through visits of the president in 1918 and 1919, 
Then visitors, officers and workers gave of their time to carry on 
the work. In 1921 a full time worker was employed. Now two 
full time field workers are employed and the president insists 
upon making long trips himself in order to keep in touch with the 
work. 

“The question which meets me most often is, ‘Well, what do 
you find to do?’ We have enough to do. We are jacks of all 
trades, yet never master any because the work in religious edu- 
cation is growing so rapidly. To tabulate a few of the things 
expected of us: 1. We inspect Sunday schools. 2. Hold teachers’ 
and workers’ meetings. 38. Speak before Mission Circles and 
Ladies’ Aid meetings (no field needs religious education more than 
the average Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle). 4. Speak before 
Y. P. C. U. meetings. 5. Speak before parish meetings trying to 
arouse the parish to the need of religious education. 6. Teach 
in week day school of religious education. 7. Teach in Institutes 
in the summer, where we are expected to fill in in any place where 
others have failed to come. 

“During the past year I have had the opportunity to visit 
thirty Universalist churches, attend five State Conventions and 
one General Convention, traveling 14,000 miles, staying in some 
places as long as a month at a time.” 

Miss Slaughter then related some of her experiences in the 
various schools visited. In some the task was to get a modern 
school in line and teach them to play and work together; in others 
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the task was to teach them the meaning of the word democracy ; 
and yet in others, the task became the mechanical one of ring- 
ing door-bells in order to compile a religious census of the par- 
ticular district in which the church was located. 

In closing she said: “After all, the work is creative, building 
for the future, giving to workers and teachers ideals and standards 
to work for at all times. For, in fact, the day that is will not 
daunt him for he will see the day that is to be.” 


Other Group Meetings 


Saturday morning, July 10, the Convention gave its time 
to a series of group Institutes, under the general direction of 
the Rev. F. W. Gibbs. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain conducted an Institute on the 
Cradle Roll Department. She emphasized the fact that unless 
we take care of the babies, the future of the church is not safe. 
Literature and instruction must be given to the parents. Don’t 
wait until children are two or three years old, but begin at once. 

Helpful suggestions for use in the Cradle Roll Department 
gleaned from her talk may be tabulated as follows: 1. Provide 
suitable lessons and teachers. Do not put them in classes with 
older pupils. This is not fair to either age. 2. Send songs, 
prayers and work to the parents to be prepared at home for the 
Sunday school class. 3. Teach the children prayers suitable for 
their age. 4. Recognize their birthdays. 5. Use many pictures, 
for children love bright pictures. 

At 10 a. m. Mrs. Mabel O. Todd of Minneapolis opened 
the Institute on “Illustrating Stories.’ She would have us be 
very careful in illustrating not to over-emphasize the mechanical 
at the expense of the spiritual truth which we are trying to put 
over. It is nct necessary to make complete illustrations. Chil- 
dren have imaginations and can be as well satisfied with a few 
straight marks representing a scene, as with real artistic pictures. 
We must keep the illustration subordinate to the main idea. Do 
not let it obscure the purpose. Do not drag in an illustration 
simply because it is interesting. It must be pertinent. Use 
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many pictures and maps. Bring objects from other lands. 
Especially are these useful in illustrating a missionary story. 
Mrs. Todd cautioned us, however, in using pictures to be sure 
we have studied the picture carefully and know that it will 
bring out the desired point. 

Mrs. Nellie E. Friend of Melrose, Mass., dealt with the 
problem of the young people, speaking of the Young People’s 
Council which she had formed in her own church school. 

“Young people leave the church school in adolescent years. 
Usually this is because they lack a teacher with a strong per- 
sonality, on the one hand, and because, on the other, they are 
obliged to have the opening exercises and often classes with those 
of younger years. This is not agreeable to them, and they do 
not hesitate to seek company elsewhere. We lose many young 
people on our own account. We expect them to conform to our 


‘old ideas, when youth is forever moving forward. We are fear- 


ful that they will usurp from us our places of leadership, and so 
we seek to keep them in the background. Thisisnotright. We 
should give them every opportunity to put into expression their 
thoughts and feelings. Every session of church school should 
create an atmosphere, with a definite purpose. To quote from 
Dr. Albert Coe, ‘Our obligation is not only to give facts, but 
train them in avenues of expresion so that they can formulate 
their own thoughts.’ ” ; 

Mr. Albert Homans of Cleveland, treasurer of the General 
Sunday School Association, tackled the problem of Sunday school 
finances in his Institute. After reviewing various books written 
on church finance he recommended that we read and follow Dr. 
George Huntley’s book “‘Hope Victoria Sees It Through” as a 
valuable guide to the methods and plans of financing a modern 
Sunday school. 

The keynote of the hour might be found in the words of 
the Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, of Minneapolis, Minn., when he 
said: ‘‘We must change the attitude of the church fathers “oward 
contributing more money to the church school. It is vital. We 
must wake them up to the importance of Religious Education.” 


The Young People’s Christian Union 


Doris Swett 


HE thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
‘| Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church met in Philadelphia, 
July 18 to 18. 

The young people were welcomed to the city by 
Dr. Thomas W. Davis, representing the Mayor. 

The president of the local Union, Henry L. 
Butler, of the Church of the Messiah, brought greet- 
ings and a hearty welcome from the young people 
of the churches of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Francis A. Gray, pastor of the Church of 
the Restoration, speaking in behalf of the two churches, 
said, ‘“‘The Mayor has opened the gates of the city to 
you; we open the gates of the Temple.” 

It has always been the thought of the writer that 
the Young People’s Conventions were largely a place 
for a good time socially, with small consideration to 
the pressing problems and crying needs of this world 
of which we are a part. That I have been sadly mis- 
taken I am sure after listening to the address on Tues- 
day evening by the president of the National Young 
People’s Union, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon. In 
this address he spoke, not of what young people might 
do or would hope to do, but of the many things which 
the Unions had actually accomplished during the past 
year. 

Mr. Reamon said: ‘During the past year we set 


as a goal the securing of one thousand subscriptions 
to the Christian Leader—we secured 737 new subscrip- 
tions.”” Even though they fell short of the goal set, 
this was a piece of work worth noticing. Mr. Reamon, 
speaking for the young people, says that they believe 
in an enlarged missionary program. They recommend 
and will work for a full time field worker who will 
aid the growth and work of all Unions throughout 
the country. 

A campaign for increased membership was 
recommended. Attendance at the institutes for 
young people was especially advised. A plan for an 
Onward campaign, and, finally, a well-thought-out 
plan for educating the young people toward peace, 
were the chief points which Mr. Reamon presented 
under the more general heading ‘‘What this Conven- 
tion ought to do.” These are all practical points 
calling for real work and consecration. 

After giving a summary of the work of the 
Executive Board, Mr. Reamon turned attention to 
the words ‘‘Faith in Action,” using them as the sub- 
ject of his keynote address. He called to mind the 
rapid progress of man in the scientific field, quoting 
from prophecies of H. G. Wells and the more recent 
one of Professor Haldane. ‘The real question is,” 
says Mr. Reamon, ‘what we will do with these powers. 
It is essentially a question for religion. It may be 
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urged that they are only fit to be placed in the hands 
of a being who has learned to control himself, and 
that man armed with science is like a baby with a box 
of matches. The prospect is hopeful only if mankind 
can adjust its morality to its powers. This is the 
problem which Christianity, of all religions, can best 
‘solve, for ‘only kindness can save the world.’ 

“Can a religion of this nature be translated into 
the homely terms of human conduct? Can it become 
the driving power of a noble life? Can it be applied 
to solving the concrete problems of our civilization? 
Can it be used as a master principle for building up 
human society?” 

Mr. Reamon held his audience in rapt attention 
as he continued: “‘My answer to all these questions 
is yes. If I were not convinced of this I would not 
remain in the Christian ministry. This all means 
faith in action—the religion of joy and kindliness 
applied to life, every hour of every day.” 

On Wednesday at 9 a. m. the Rev. George A. Gay 
of Camp Hill, Alabama, opened the sessions of the 
day as leader of the Morning Prayer Conference. 

At 10 o’clock the Convention was called to order 
by the president for the transaction of official business. 
Reports were received from the Executive Board, 
editor of Onward, Stewardship Committee, Social 
Welfare Department, Union at Large, Legion of the 
Cross, Missionary Education, and the Devotional 
Department. 

In all these reports there was evidence of definite 
things done. It is encouraging to know that the 
Young People’s Christian Union, through its Steward- 
ship Department, has put on a campaign for recruit- 
ing the Universalist ministry. It is from lack of 
knowledge in many cases that young men are led to 
take up other forms of service as a life work in prefer- 
ence to the ministry, and this department aims to 
let young men and women know what vast possibili- 
ties the Christian ministry holds for them. A letter 
was sent to the ministers of all Universalist churches 
asking for names of young people who might be in- 
terested in any form of religious work. From replies 
to this letter a hundred names were recorded. Letters 
have been sent to these one hundred young people, 
and in many cases personal visits have been made. 

’ Wednesday afternoon was cool, just comfortable 
enough to attend classes of “Applied Christianity” 
led by Marion Ulmer of Portland, Me., “Y. P. C. U. 
Clinic,” led by Ruth Owens of Portland, Maine, 
“The Junior Union,” by S. Laurine Freeman of Bos- 
ton, and around table discussion on “The Open Mind,” 
led by the Rev. George A. Gay. 

A pilgrimage led by Dr. H. E. Benton of the 
Church of the Messiah to the grave of Dr. George 
de Benneville, one of the earliest preachers of the gospel 
of Universalism in America, was a part of the after- 
noon’s recreation. 

At 7.30 a devotional service was conducted by 
Miss Bess Marie O’Brien of Illinois, who read a fine 
paper on ‘Faith in Action.” 

Following the devotional meeting the Rev. 
Francis Britton Bishop, D. D., of Miami, Florida, took 
the platform, cheered by a rousing “Chautauqua 
salute.” Of his address, timely and well received, 
only a brief reswme follows: 


“Society has always expected to move forward, 
to live on a higher plane. There is with us all the 
hope that ‘springs eternal in the heart’—call it what 
you will. 

“Tsaiah saw and prophesied something better. 
Jeremiah had hope of a new day. The people of 
Jesus’ time were filled with the Méssianic hope— 
the longing for a leader who would lead them out into 
a new and better day. Then came Christ with that 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom come.’ It was the dominant 
idea in his life.”’ 

Dr. Bishop illustrated this thought by referring 
to many people and even denominations who are 
to-day looking for the reappearance of Christ, all 
seeking expression of this hope which does rise forever 
in the heart of man. 

“But,” said Dr. Bishop, “this is only a cross 
section not taking account of the things of life. A 
new world must come in an entirely new way. This 
world can be built only when the idealism of youth is 
carried into the realities of maturity. We have to face 
the realities of life, and often hedge. This must not 
be. We must carry over the idealism of youth, and 
when this happens we get something of a new world. 
The new kingdom comes only when those who live in 
the world are not swayed by it. We must not dodge 
responsibility. We must not drop into the gutter. 
We must live in a world yet above. That is the stuff 
life is made of. This new world will be guided as a 
matter of education in those things believed to be re- 
ligious. We must put on a campaign to help people 
understand the facts of life, to take from them all the 
superstition and ignorance of the past and place in 
their hands the more recent findings of science. 

“We shall possess the Kingdom of Heavenonly 
by construction—when we all work together to bring 
in the ideals of the Master, that knowledge of human- 
ity which made Christ the greatest personality of the 
ages.” 

Dr. Bishop in this address brought to the Con- 
vention a challenge to learn, to work and to endure. 


Business of the Convention 


At 7.40 on Tuesday evening the formal session 
of the Convention opened, and President Reamon 
of Minneapolis declared the thirty-eighth annual 
Convention to be in session. Prayer was offered by 
Dr. Richards of Florida. Secretary Albert R. Day of 
Massachusetts read the official call of the Convention 
and after calling the roll declared a quorum present. 

Business was again resumed on Wednesday at 
10 a.m. Mary Slaughter, superintendent of Union 
at Large and of Recreation, read her reports of work 
done. Marion Ulmer of Maine, superintendent of 
Missionary Education, presented her report. 

At 10.30 a special order of business was called 
for. At this time the Convention listened to a stirring 
address by Mr. F. W. Libby of the Commission for 
the Prevention of War. Mr. Libby had addressed 
the Sunday School Convention the week previous 
with such a message that he was invited to remain 
over and repeat the address. Those who missed out 
on this address missed a real treat. 

Reports were then received from Ruth Owens, 
superintendent of the Devotional Department, and 
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from Eleanor Bonner, superintendent of Social 
Service and Stewardship. 

Thursday morning at 10.10 the sessions recon- 
vened with the president in the chair. 

Eleanor Bonner read the report of the editor of 
Onward. Mary Slaughter read the report from Edna 
Bruner, Junior superintendent. Reports on field 
work and the business manager’s report were read by 
Harold Lumsder. Report of our work in Texas was 
received from the Rev. R. L. Brooks. Next came the 
report of the secretary-treasurer, Albert R. Day. 

The chairman of the Committee on Recommen- 
dationsread a partial report of thecommittee. Recom- 
mendations regarding the continuance of Institutes, 
continuing the same policy in the Legion of the Cross, 
aiding in any possible way the furtherance of the Five 
Year Program of the church, creating a central trans- 
portation committee, and the continuance of the 
five cent a week plan, were received and adopted. 

After a prayer conference at 9 a. m. Friday led by 
the Rev. George Gay, on “Are Prayers Answered?” 
the Convention again turned its attention to business. 

The Credentials Committee reported seventy- 
eight delegates present. Almost the entire morning 
session was taken by the Committees on Resolutions 
and on Recommendations. The recommendations 
submitted and adopted are as follows: 1. The increase 
of Onward subscriptions. 2. The continuance of 
Young People’s Week. 3. A charter to each Union 
of good standing. 4. The revision of the Constitution 
by the Executive Board. 5. That the Executive 
Board as the first business of the year turn its atten- 
tion to the securing of a full or part time Field Secre- 
tary, and that each member of the Convention co- 
operate by sending in the names of possible candidates 
for the office. 6. The continuance of the Recreational 
Department and the broadening of its service through 
the appointment by the Devotional Superintendent 
of a committee of four, each member to superintend 
one of the four divisions—indoor, outdoor, music and 
dramatics. 7. That one individual be placed in charge 
of publicity. 8. That a committee be appointed to 
co-operate with other young people’s organizations 
of religious liberals. 9. That a bulletin be issued as 
outlined by the Social Service Department. 

In the absence of Oscar T. Vogt, state president 
of Indiana, the Rev. Hal T. Kearns of Baltimore, 
“‘an old Unioner,”’ was invited to “secure the sinews 
of war.’”’ To the words of “Glory, glory, halleluiah, 
his truth is marching on,” the sum of $2,000 was 
pledged by various state organizations, Unions and 
individuals. When Hal’s efforts seemed to be lagging, 
ten girls volunteered pledges of one dollar each if Bill 
Carney would sing. Bill did sing, ““They wanted me 
to take his place.’’ Not satisfied with this, twenty-five 
more volunteered one dollar each if the national 
president, Mr. Reamon, would sing. Mr. Reamon 
sang, and as I write this he is still singing that we must 
raise $3,500 before we leave. 


The Prize Winners Announced 
Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Universal- 
ist Publishing House, addressed the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention Saturday night. He presented prizes to the 
Unions which had gained the highest number of 


percentage of new subscribers to the Leader in excess 
of their quotas. He said in part: 


I am here first of all to thank you on behalf of your 
Publishing House for your ready and generous co- 
operation in our campaign to put the Christian Leader 
into the hands of Christian leaders. 

When your National Committee asked your co- 
operation they had listed 159 Unions. In two months 
they had 162 local committees. I believe none of our 
organizations has ever excelled that mobilization rec- 
ord. 

The results of such an eager interest on the part 
of our young people can not be tabulated in subscrip- 
tions. The effect upon many a local church has been 
deep and lasting. You have made large numbers of 
people realize that the Leader has become better and 
better, and is now generally recognized as one of the out- 
standing religious journals of the country. At the office 
we feel that it has kept pace with the other denomina- . 
tional developments that have made the last few years 
one of the great periods in the history of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

And now it becomes my happy privilege to an- 
nounce the winners in the friendly rivalry of service 
to those greater interests that are the common concern 
of our older and younger members alike. 

It now gives me great pleasure to present the first 
prize of fifty dollars in gold to the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of Stoughton, Massachusetts, one of our 
oldest and finest churches. The second prize of thirty 
dollars in gold goes to a region that seems itself golden; 
it has been won by DeFuniak Springs, Florida. For the 
third place there is a tie between Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, in the East, and Concord, Michigan, in the Middle 
West, so the twenty dollars in gold is divided between 
them, with a ten dollar gold-piece to each. 

# Geet Se 


SAVE THESE GOOD WORDS PATRIOT AND 
PATRIOTISM 


If we do not look out, the words “‘patriot’”’ and “patriotism” 
will go on to their ruination because they are invoked so many 
times to explain or to justify the misconduct of thugs and hood- 
lums. 

For example, the Herald yesterday morning put in quota- 
tion marks—which perhaps saved the word—the designation as 
‘patriots’ of some youthful miscreants who evidently wanted to 
steal some wood to make a bonfire from a Greek who valued and 
desired to retain his property. When he tried to defend it, they 
fell upon him and beat him up with such severity that he had to 
be taken to a hospital to have the wounds in his head sewed 
up. 

The youthful cowards who in numbers fell upon an unde- 
fended man, seeking to protect his own property, evidently re- 
garded themselves as “patriots and their demonstration of 
rowdyism as ‘‘patriotism.”’ 

This is not the first case of the kind. The thug who broke 
into Mr. Borah’s meeting in Sympathy Hall, walked to the plat- 
form to demand the presence of the American flag there, prob- 
ably still regards himself as a patriot. There has been since 
the war much of the theory that thuggery and hoodlumism, and 
even robbery, are justified if those perpetrating it can make their 
course seem more “‘patriotic’’ than that of the respectable and 
law-abiding citizens whom they pillage or attack. And patriot- 
ism with them usually means to hate some other nation more 
than does the person whose conduct they seek to override. 

There are many unfortunate phases of this situation, not 
least of all the spoiling which is just now threatened of a very 
excellent word, associated with the deepest and the noblest of 
human impulses. Let us save it while there is time.—Boston 
Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT KIND OF MAN IS JACKS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is Principal Jacks disloyal to the Unitarian denomination? 
Is he the kind of man who looks at the clouds and fails to dis- 
charge the simple every day duties of life? Is he lacking in 
gratitude? Does he kick down the ladders by which he climbs? 

These seem to be the implications of a recent editorial in the 
Christian Register. 

Just what kind of duty is the duty we owe to a sect? You 
published recently ‘““The Love That Is in Mystery,” by Jacks. 
I do not know when I have been more moved by an article in 
the Leader. Jacks makes us think that there is a new way of 
putting religious truth after all, that liberals can back up faith 
with real power. He puts into clear words half-formed ideas in 
our minds. I felt like taking hold again after I read Jacks. 

Now he seems to be put under a kind of cloud by the Register. 
I can’t enjoy any writer or preacher if I get the suspicion that he 
is not a fine, loyal kind of person. 

Are Tufts College and St. Lawrence University, both started 
by Universalists, and the men who run them, disloyal to those 
who founded them because they call themselves non-denomina- 
tional? Is Harvard false to its traditions in putting a Congrega- 
tionalist at the head of its theological school and taking Trini- 
tarians into its faculty? Is that the ‘‘one dark blot’”’ on the great 
fame of President Eliot? 

What isit that Jacks fails todo? Apparently he fails to plaster 
the name Unitarian over every sermon he preaches—over the 
Hibbert Journal he edits, over the college he runs. But we are 
told it is a Unitarian college. Unitarians gave the money for it, 
and Jacks is diverting that money from the purposes for which 
it was given. 

Is he?. Can’t you as well as the editor of the Register tell 
us about it? 

Unitarian. 
* * 
OLD DAYS IN BOSTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I tried to do a little research after reading your Pilgrimage 
to the Homes of the Leader, but in my recent move—selling my 
farm and moving into the village—I have lost track of some 
things. 

A little boy’s memory isn’t altogether trustworthy. It is 
invaluable when fortified by records. I used to take hold of 
father’s hand and go to Boston Mondays, and make the rounds 
of Cornhill, dine at Marston’s on Brattle Street, and think I had 
a big day. 

We chanced to be there in the Publishing House when the 
news came in of Lee’s surrender, and from the show windows I 
saw the impromptu parade filing down Cornhill; and we went to 
the State House and heard the rejoicing’ in the Legislature. I 
remember one old man, making a speech, broke down and wept, 
and the applause was thunderous. 

It isn’t difficult to remember a lot of things that weren’t so 
at all. However, given the setting, I do recall many little inci- 
dents of placesand people. I had the mental picture of a crowded 
Sunday school room, the superintendent standing in a rather 
high pulpit calling his school to order with a hand bell—a small 
dinner bell. A few years before he passed away I asked my father 
about it, described the scene, and he told me where it was— 
the old Murray Church on Hanover Street. I was sitting in my 
mother’s lap, facing the school. 

Now, right here is illustration of what I have said about 
memory. I would have said that father had preached there that 
Sunday, but I have just consulted his old sermon register and 
learn that he did not preach in that church in 1859. He was 
there sitting by us. How we got there I don’t know. The su- 
perintendent, Riddler by name, was some way kin to my mother. 
We went to the Riddler home to dinner. 

Dr. Miner was in Europe, and father, who was foot-loose at 


that time, was supplying that pulpit through exchanges, occa- 
sionally preaching there himself. We lived in Charlestown 
and may have taken in the Murray Sunday school on the way 
home—possibly it was a Sunday school concert—it would be on 
the way, and it is my memory that it was ifi the afternoon. But 
perhaps that memory is all off. 

I have been personally on the Leader list since going to San 
Francisco in 1874. Beginning with the Universalist M. agazine 
it has been in the family over 100 years. 

Asa M. Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 

* * 
TWO SIDES IN EVERY WAR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thought Dr. Adams’s article, “The Long Road to Peace,” 
was very fine—both in what it said and in the way of saying it— 
and yet I can’t help. feeling a good deal of sympathy with his 
critics. I assume that Dr. Adams would like to win as many 
people as possible to his way of thinking, and I believe he makes 
a mistake, and unnecessarily antagonizes many who really hate 
war as much as he does, by failing to recognize that there is, or 
at least may be, a difference in the degree of guilt in the two sides 
in a war. 

“War,” he says, “is conceived in selfishness and born of 


~ commercial rivalry.’’ No doubt that is true, but it does not fol- 


low that the selfishness and greed are as great on one side as on 
the other—always. ‘“‘What was the Revolution but a war against 
what our fathers felt was unjust taxation?” But was there no 
difference between the side which imposed the unjust taxes and 
the side which refused to pay them? “What was the Civil War 
but a family fight” over slavery? I thought the preservation of 
the Union was involved, too, but even in a family quarrel one side 
may be more to blame than the other. 

Assuming that France and Russia were as guilty as Ger- 
many and Austria in the World War, was there no difference 
between Germany’s invasion of Belgium and Belgium’s resist- 
ance? 

“No man can be persuaded to die to fatten another’s divi- 
dends.” But he might be willing to die to prevent the capitalists 
of another nation from fattening their dividends at the expense 
of his own country. 

I know Dr. Adams will reply that the people are always 
told that they are fighting a defensive war, but the fact remains 
that in some cases it may be true. 

Until all nations are convinced that a better way than war 
can be found to settle differences there will always be the possi- 
bility that some country may be forced into a defensive war. 

I think it is hardly fair of Dr. Adams to say in his reply to 
his critics that Mr. Shook and Mr. Ferguson devote their letters 
to a justification of wars in the past. To point out that one side 
in a war may have been justified in fighting is not to justify war. 
To say that a man has a right to resist the attack of a would-be 
robber or murderer is not to justify robbery or murder. 

It seems to me that Dr. Adams indulges in a little “shadow 
boxing” himself when he talks about the “war party” being 
“thoroughly alarmed at the swiftly rising tide of peace senti- 
ment.” Of course by the “war party” he may mean those 
who honestly believe that war is inevitable, and who fear that 
the country will be left defenseless. But he seems to mean 
that there is a large and organized party in this country which 
likes war, wants war, and would start a war if it could. I think 
the “‘tide of peace sentiment’? would rise more swiftly if no one 
made such charges or insinuations. To many people they sound 
like plain nonsense, and they do far more harm than good. Ido 
not believe attacking the motives of other people ever helped any 
cause. If we could all study the problem in the spirit of Mr. 
Mason, whose letter follows that of Dr. Adams in your paper of 
July 10, we might find a common ground on which to work. 


A.F. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HONORED 


Gracious recognition was accorded the Congregationalist 
by a foremost Methodist university in the conferring of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters upon the editor, in the commencement 
exercises at Syracuse University, on June 14. Dr. Charles C. 
Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, was to have been pres- 
ent on the same occasion, but was prevented by the serious ill- 
ness of his wife, who had contracted diphtheria and with whom 
he was in quarantine. Much deeper than any personal aspect 
of this gracious act of Syracuse University is its implied tribute 
to the Congregationalist and to the cause of religious journalism 
generally. . Very fine, also, was the ideal of religious journalism 
expressed by Chancellor Flint in conferring the degree—for it 
was, of course, an ideal, and not an actual, editor that Dr. Flint 
described: “For your discriminating taste and fine skill as a 
writer,” said Chancellor Flint, “for the profound thought and 
broad vision, for the ruggedness of conviction, the sanity and 
balance in utterance, the fairness and courtesy in controversy, 
and the resourcefulness in ministering, which characterizes your 
work as editor of a great national religious weekly, I admit you to 
the degree of Doctor of Letters and invest you with all the rights 
and privileges appertaining to that degree.’”’ That is what every 
editor would like to be, but which no editor, even in an office 
that involves the immodesty of much spiritual self-exposure, 
would think of himself as being. Dr. Flint has set a very high 
ideal, but readers of religious papers, who ought to know, are 
- very sure that no such editor exists. It is nice, however, occa- 
sionally, to see one’s office glorified.—The Congregationalist. 


* * 


HIS DENOMINATION IS GETTING AFTER JACKS 


A rare and racy letter from Dr. L. P. Jacks to the editor of 
the Inquirer, our English Unitarian contemporary, will amuse 
one more who knows what lies back of it, and it will also lead him 
to some thinking. Dr. Jacks brings all of his brilliant and com- 
pact rhetoric to bear upon the habit of zealous members of our 
churches over there to use unceasingly the name “Unitarian.’’ 
He catalogues their constant reference to Unitarian homes, 
hymns (even when the music is borrowed), libraries, a weather- 
cock on the church-steeple (because it stands on one leg and is 
free), prayers, terminology, principles, books. And the charac- 
teristic Unitarian attitude, he says, is this, “I thank Thee, O 
God, that I am not as other denominations, creed-bound, dog- 
matic, authoritarian, priestly, or even as yonder obscurantist.’’ 

Showing sharp resentment, he cries: ‘‘Does it ever occur 
to us that the chief result of all this is to get ourselves very ex- 
tensively laughed at? And justly so. For the whole affair is 
petty, insignificant, and ridiculous.” Probably true, but it 
seems to us that in this instance Dr. Jacks deserted his usual 
philcsophic calm. We do not know why. He no doubt has a 
reason. But the fact is well known that he seems to some of the 
most devoted Unitarians over there lacking to a degree in that 
outspoken loyalty to the Unitarian cause which with us is a 
commonplace among our eminent men. His friends know that 
he is not against the free faith; they wish he were for it more ex- 
plicitly. We have heard it said that he himself habitually eschews 
the name. His religious teaching by no means hews strictly to 
the line of complete freedom from ecclesiastical authority. 
The subject does not interest him. He has made his message 
general and spiritual, and therefore acceptable to all kinds of 
believers. No one would know, from his discourse, that he be- 
longed to a faith that was still fighting for the liberation of 
Christendom from the curse of dogmatic bondage which is the 
simple though not always obvious fact about so-called orthodoxy. 
Maybe he thinks we have no such job on our hands. Some do 
over here. 

Dr. Jacks is a very great infiuence; we admire his marvelous 
powers; but just how much he actually advances the thing for 
which we were born into the world, we have our doubts. When 


we mention Priestly, Martineau, and Estlin Carpenter, or 
Channing, Parker, and Emerson, every one of them means 
“Unitarian” to us; and though every one of them would square 
with Dr. Jacks in warning against the sickening repetition of a 
name, lest it become a deadly sectarian label, the great fact re- 
mains that they gave themselves always and with passion to the 
liberating religious ideas that separated them from even the so- 
called progressive orthodoxy of their time—ideas that went by 
the name “Unitarian.’’ They had to have a place among various 
beliefs; and that place they were, and are, given, with us. Dr. 
Jacks, just because he is a Unitarian, has a right to cast away 
the name, and to minimize all formal connection with things. 
Unitarian. So great is our latitude. But his affiliation is too 
deeply appreciated by all of us, in his college, literary, and 
preaching ministry, to expect any such course. 

Isn’t the real inwardness of this matter to be found in the 
fact that some of us dislike organization and a definite cause, 
while others love to be regimented to a degree and to work shoul- 
der to shoulder? In all churches, particularly of the congrega- 
tional order, there are men who go it alone. They are the de- 
spisers of denominations. They are able and self-sufficient. 
But there are others, who, let us admit, because they are not 
self-sufficient, understand that in union there is strength. They 
make, and have always made, the massed power of the church. 
Indeed, the whole underlying idea of fellowship is the sense of 
mutual need. The zeal of the joined workers may lead them to 
wearying commonplace; they may become bigoted, narrow-eyed 
sectarians, unlovely to most of us. But they are the solid stuff, 
for all that; and not many wise, not many mighty, can equal 
them in that accounting of factors which establish the faith and 
guard it sacredly in the church that lieth four-square. And 
every church has a name.—T he Christian Register ( Unitarian). 

* * 


THE DIFFERENCE IT MAKES 


What difference does it make whether one believes in a 
spiritual world or not? We are living in this world, and our 
duties and opportunities alike are here, not hereafter—so runs a 
train of thought frequently encountered. Indeed, it may be 
particularly easy to fall into such an attitude if thinking in terms 
of a spiritual world has become so thoroughly a mental habit as 
to have passed almost out of consciousness. It is a shock, now 
and then, to realize what purely “‘one-world”’ thinking leads to, 
even in men of the highest type and apparently most Christian 
spirit. 

We were thus shocked by a recent article in the Christian 
Century. One of its editors, reviewing a work on religious philos- 
ophy, makes the amazing statement: 


The universe is simply too blind to the needs of 
men and too ruthless with personal and spiritual values 
to warrant the theory that a good God is in essential 
control of all its forces. 


His conclusion is substantially that of Mr. H. G. Wells in “God, 
the Invisible King:” 


God probably has the same relation to the natural 
world which a human being has to his body, but it is 
to be noted that we are not in complete control of our 
body. . . . All life isa conflict of the soul with the blind- 
ness and inertia of nature. Even though ultimate 
victory may rest with the soul, Divine and human, vic- 
tory in a given situation may be gained only by complete 
transcendence, by the soul preserving its peace and hap- 
piness in spite of the worst outrages against it by the 
blind cruelty of nature. 


We were genuinely puzzled to see how a brilliant man and 
a Christian minister could be led to such a conclusion. At last 
the reason occurred to us: Our friend was thinking in terms of 
the visible universe, and of it only. He was taking life as it ap- 
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pears to the senses as the whole of life. And thus his repudiation 
of what he called “optimism” was indeed inevitable; for the vis- 
ible universe, taken alone, is a riddle that defies solution, and 
life has no meaning if death is the end of it. 

Even death, for that matter, is not the real issue. Suppose 
death at last to be overcome by science, and life on earth made 
perpetual at least for a small proportion of mankind. There 
would still be no conceivable circumstances in which life would 
be satisfying, or truly significant. Only a spiritual world, a world 
in which the spirit of man is freed from the limitations of time, 
space and matter, can meet the needs of the spirit. Unless he 
may cherish the hope of such a world, it would truly be better 
for man if he had not been born. 

And yet it is sail that the fact that life can have meaning 
only through belief in a spiritual world is not itself evidence 
that such a world exists. We deny that. We can see no way in 
which reasoning intelligence could have come into existence in a 
universe essentially without reason. But belief in a spiritual 
world is supported by more than necessity and reason. There is 
credible evidence. In nothing are many scientists less scientific 
than in assuming beforehand that such an experience as Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s can not possibly be genuine. We believe that his 
experience will endure the most exacting scientific tests, and that 
genuineness is the only reasonable explanation of it. What is 
more, it explains a great deal of other like experience—such as 
is recorded in the Bible, for example—which is nearly unin- 
telligible without it. 

Anyhow, so far from belief in a spiritual world making no 
difference, neither God nor the universe can by any means be 
understood, or trusted, without it. Without it, too, as we said, 
ordinary life is robbed of all reasonable purpose or significance; 
it becomes a farce or a phantasm. There can be no greater serv- 
ice to mankind than to proclaim the reality of, not merely im- 
mortal, but eternal life—E. M.L.G., in New Church Messenger 
(Swedenborgian). 


* * 


THE SHRINE AT MONTICELLO 


Now that President Coolidge, by signing the “Patriot’s 
Pledge,” which is being circulated this week, has ratified the 
suggestion that the old home of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello 
should be made a national shrine, the movement will probably 
succeed. It seems altogether appropriate that the author of 
the Declaration of Independence should’ thus be honored, and 
that our people should be impressed anew with the great prin- 
ciples for which he fought so valiantly. It may be well to recall 
at this time that “the great Virginia disestablisher,’’ who is so 
universally esteemed in our national history, was the author of 
the Statute of Religious Freedom and the constant advocate of 
tolerance. In this cause he labored long and fruitfully, and the 
warnings which he uttered are undoubtedly still greatly needed. 

These great words of President Thomas Jefferson are 
worthy to be remembered by every good American, and their 
repetition is peculiarly appropriate in connection with the birth- 
day of the republic: 


“We have no right to prejudice another in his civil 
enjoyments because he is of another church. It behooves 
every man who values liberty of conscience for himself, 
to resist invasion of it in the case of others, or their case 
may, by change of circumstances, become his own. 
The proscribing of any citizen as unworthy the public 
confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of being 
called to offices of trust or emolument, unless he profess 
or renounce this or that religious opinion. . . . tends to 
corrupt the principles of that very religion it is meant to 
encourage, by bribing with a monopoly of worldly 
honors and emoluments those who will externally 
profess and conform to it. We ought with one heart 
and one hand to hew down the daring and dangerous 
efforts of those who would seduce the public opinion to 
substitute itself into that tyranny over religious faith 
which the laws have so justly abdicated.” 


In creating this popular shrine for the children of Amer- 
ica, let us dedicate ourselves anew, in this Sesqui-Centennial 
year, to the spirit of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. Both of these immortal instruments stand un- 
equivocally for the principle of religious equality and tolerance. 
One can not be a good American and at the same time be false to 
this principle. Let Monticello as a Mecca of patriotic pilgrimages 
always serve to emphasize this fact.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

* * 


BURNING THE CHURCHMAN 


In a recent editorial paragraph we stated that we had heard 
of a bishop who burned his copy of the Churchman each week. 
This was an error, we are informed. We regret having charged 
any member of the episcopate with such emotional reactions. 
The person who burns this periodical each week, as a sort of 
votive offering, is not a bishop. It reminded us, however, of a 
New York rector who, two years ago, tossed a bundle con- 
taining copies of the Churchman into the parish furnace, rather 
than allow such destructive literature to be circulated among his 
parishioners. This sort of action distresses us only when we think 
of the high cost of paper stock.—The Churchman (Episcopal). 


* * 


IF THE DENOMINATION IS TO LIVE 


Our leaders and workers simply must come down to some of 
these bedrock facts in their denominational thinking and plan- 
ning. We simply must learn to see things whole in our denomi- 
national life, and to use more skill and sound strategic sense in 
deploying our efforts and in administering our financial support. 
For over a century we have largely gone on the hit and miss plan. 
Every section has more or less been left to look after itseli—and 
some of them have grown very selfish under the process and care 
little for the rest of the denomination and do little for the rest 
of the denomination. Such an attitude is as deadening to the 
spiritual life and vision of such sections as it is a sure death war- 
rant to our denominational prosperity and existence as a whole. 

If the Christian denomination is to live at all, it can do so 
and will do so only if it is lifted out of this old haphazard, sec- 
tional, crazy-patch work of doing things, and begins to think 
and plan and co-operate as a united whole. The whole church, 
East, West, North and South, must become a single unit and 
work together financially and otherwise to support institutions 
and build churches where most they are needed. Unless we do 
this the Christian denomination is doomed.— Herald of Gospel 
Liberty (Christian). 


* * 


WHERE THEY GO 


A few years ago we had occasion to point out the insufficient 
doctrinal grounds and misleading teachings of Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten, who was at that time a professor in William Jewell Col- 
lege. Our comment was received with resentment in certain 
quarters, our critics feeling sincerely, no doubt, that we were 
mistaken if not impertinent. 

That we were neither has been proved by Mr. Slaten’s career 
in the meantime. The following notice, taken from the New 
York Times, May 30, shows whither he was bound: 

A Decoration Day service in honor of Colonel Robert — 

G. Ingersoll will be held this morning in the West Side 

Unitarian Church, 110th Street east of Broadway. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, the pastor, will preach 

on “Robert G. Ingersoll, Patriot and Humorist.” 

Some of us remember Colonel Ingersoll—his blasphemy, 
his mockery, his ridicule of the church, his base and unfair 
treatment of the Bible and of all Christian ideals. Certainly his 
praise has no place in the Christian pulpit. 

Mr. Slaten’s course demonstrates the direction and the 
destiny of the man who makes liberalism a cult and a creed. 
Certainly not every “liberalist’’ will go the whole way, but he is 
faced in the wrong direction and is in great danger of being 
ruined and of ruining those who hear him.—Christian Evangelist 
(Disciples). 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League held a Church School In- 
stitute on Star Island, Isles of Shoals, the week of July 11, where 
the Unitarians and Congregationalists have been in the habit of 
meeting every summer for many years. The League issued a 
daily paper during the season called ‘““The Four Winds,” keeping 
delegates posted about meetings and sports. Dr. Joseph M. 
Artman, who gave a course of five lectures on “The Challenge 
to Religious Education,” will assume, Oct. 1, the duties of general 
secretary to the National Religious Education Association to 
which he was elected recently. Dr. Artman is an Indianian by 
birth and was graduated from the University of Indiana. For 
six years he was a minister in the Congregational Church and for 
eight years he was dean of the Y. M. C. A. College in Chicago, 
where also he was professor of psychology. Since 1919 he has 
been professor of religious education at the University of Chicago. 
Victor E. Harlow, a layman, author of “Jesus the Man,” 
gave a series of five lectures on “The Life of Jesus.” The Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., led in the study cf prac- 
tical church problems. 


Possible Entry of Women to Ministry 

The Wesleyan Conference at York, England, has received a 
favorable report from a committee appointed to study the eligi- 
bility of women for the ministry. In the report is a clause that 
“marriage by a woman minister shall be regarded as equivalent 


to resignation.” 


Home Mission Conference 

The Woman’s Interdenominational Home Mission Confer- 
ence met July 6 at East Northfield, Mass., with 600 delegates. 
The topics for special consideration are ‘“The Church and Rural 
Life” and “Youth and the Church.” 


Methodist Church Sued 

Bishop Anton Bast, Methodist Episcopal, of Denmark, is 
serving his jail sentence. The Christian Leader discussed this 
ease June 5. The Rev. John P. Ingerslev, pastor of the Jerusalem 
Church, Copenhagen, who made the complaint against Bishop 
Bast and who has been dismissed from the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, has now sued the church for $26,000 
damages for dismissing him and $6,300 for moving expenses 
back to Denmark from the United States. 


Reformation Day 

For many years a number of the Protestant Churches in 
America have been celebrating the last Sunday in October as 
Reformation Day, and have been using it as an occasion for re- 
calling their indebtedness to the Reformation and to evaluate 
the significance of that great movement. 

In view of the continuing distress of the churches of Europe, 
the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
has recommended that Reformation Day, Oct. 31, be widely 
observed this year and that the occasion be used for the purpose 
of securing financial aid for the relief of the churches in Europe. 

In certain countries the situation is particularly acute at 
present. The collapse of the frane has brought real distress to 
the French pastors and other Christian workers whose salary is 
approximately 6,000 francs a year, which, with the present rate 
of exchange, amounts to about $160. 

Among the Ukrainians in Poland, a great religious move- 
ment has been going on which has been so far largely directed by 
Ukrainians who have returned from America. There is a great 
need for funds for the support of the missionaries now at work, 
all of whom are overwhelmed by the demands made upon them, 
and for Bibles and religious literature for distribution to these 
people who are simply clamoring for them. 


Czecho-Slovakia is another country where the church is 
really embarrassed by the multitude of people who are seeking 
active participation in its work. There are throughout the coun- 
try scores of congregations which are newly formed and which 
have no church building. They are now meeting in school- 
houses, moving picture halls, and, in good weather, out-of-doors. 
Very often they have no musical instruments and very little 
literature to distribute to these people. Religion is one of the 
absorbing topics of conversation in Czecho-Slovakia to-day, 
and modest sums contributed by America would do much to 
put this movement on a sound basis. When it is considered that 
$10,000 willl build a splendid church building for one of these 
congregations, one can realize how far American dollars go in 
these countries. : 


Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins Goes to Auburn 

Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Detroit, Mich., has been elected to the chair of homi- 
letics and sociology of Auburn Theologice] Seminary. He fills 
the vacancy leit by the death of Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt. 

Dr. Atkins has held pastorates in Greenfield, Mass., Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Providence, R. I. He is the author of many 
church works and was awarded the Church Peace Union prize in 
1914 for his essay on international peace. 


New York State Christian Endeavor Union 

“Christian Youth for the World Task” was the theme of 
the four-day sessions of the New York State Christian Endeavor 
Convention, which met at Saratoga Springs (July 2 to 5) with a 
registration of 4,086. 

The Rev. John Timothy Stone, D. D., pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, sounded the keynote of the 
convention in the first session Friday night, his topie being 
“Open Doors for Christ.” On the following evening, the Rev. 
Ira Landrith, D. D., Chicago, national extension secretary of 
Christian Endeavor, showed the place of the Christian Endeavor 
Movement—experienced, adaptable, devotional and educative 
in its character of a training of youth. In the same session, 
State Secretary Carlton M. Sherwood of Buffalo presented his 
annual report, which was a record of growth, extension, and the 
adoption of wider and wider viewpoints in the pioneer Christian 
youth movement. 

Specific tasks for the future were outlined in Sunday ad- 
dresses by Dr. Landrith in discussing law observance, and Harry 
N. Holmes, of New York, field secretary of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship, in challenging youth with a spirit of 
good will and brotherhood toward all peoples. In the closing 
service of the convention, the Rev. A. Ray Petty, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia Baptist Temple, presented a brief message of the power of 
Christianity to point the way of real progress. 

The conference of the convention included three forum ses- 
sions on world peace, law observance, and Christian amusements, 
and a total of twenty-seven conferences on the fundamentals of 
young people’s Christian tasks and methods for practical projects. 
Among the subjects discussed by interested groups of young 
people were: “Choosing Christian Vocations,” ‘Winning the 
High School Age,” “Essentials of Christian Citizenship,” ‘‘Plan- 
ning Purposeful Prayer-Meetings,”’ ‘Progressive Missionary 
Methods,” “The Principles of Stewardship,” ‘‘Religious Pagean- 
try and Dramatics,” and many others. 


Clausen Resignations 

The Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., resigned recently at the business 
meeting of the church in accordance with his custom of resigning 
annually and giving the people a chance to get rid of him. He 
was invited to stay. This is the church in which the closing 
mass meeting of the Universalist General Conventicn was held. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


India 
By Sir Valentine Chirol. Charles Scrib- 
ner’sSons. $3.00. 


Although Sir Valentine Chirol finds it 
necessary to devote some space to the 
history of India, and traces the progress of 
the country under Hindu rule, Moham- 
medan domination, and the beginnings of 
British government, he seeks for the most 
part to present a picture of India as it is 
to-day. The major portion of the book 
treats the relations between the govern- 
ment and the governed during the quarter 
century just completed. 

Once British rule had been established 
Western influences were bound to follow. 
They came, influencing social relations, 
economic life, education, and political 
ideas. At first the Indians seemed inclined 
to accept the culture of the West without 
question, but reaction soon followed. The 
defeat which Japan administered to Russia 
startled the East into recognition that 
the vaunted invulnerability of the West 
was a myth. British education in India, 
emphasizing higher education to the ex- 
clusion of elementary instruction, filled 
the country with a class of malcontents 
who could not fit into the economic sys- 
tem. Inspired by Anglo-Saxon ideals, 
these intellectuals agitated for freedom, 
and they found the agricultural populace, 
much disturbed by poor crops, ready to 
listen. 

Before the World War a strong opposi- 
tion to England had developed in India, 
but during the war the natives were al- 
most unanimous in their support of the 
government. The aftermath of the war, 
however, with its sorry revelation of the 
defects of Western civilization, gave rise 
to renewed agitation. This came to its 
climax in the religio-political non-co- 
operation movement of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Despite their leader’s constant admoni- 
tions the people, stirred by his pictures of 
British injustice, resorted to violence. 
Certain British officials handled the situa- 
tion stupidly, adding fuel to the flames. 
Gradually, however, the fever-heat sub- 
sided, and at the present time an armed 
truce prevails. Many Indian leaders are 
no longer so keen to achieve self-govern- 
ment, for they perceive that British 
control at least keeps in check the many 
hostile elements in the country. The 
reform measures which England intro- 
duced have had some effect, and many 
conservative leaders feel that enough has 
been gained for the present. 

In general Sir Valentine has written a 
mild apologetic for British government in 
India, tempered by full recognition of 
the many blunders which English officials 
have made. He holds that the imperial- 
istic aims which shaped Britain’s attitude 
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toward her colonies during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century have given 
way to broader ideals which look toward 
honest service of Indian interests. It 
is his opinion, however, that the problems 
of Indian self-government are insurmount- 
able, and that for an indefinite period of 
time British control will be necessary. 
He looks askance at Russia’s policy, and 
intimates that England may yet have to 
protect India against the pernicious Bol- 
sheviks. 

The outstanding weakness of the book is 
Sir Valentine’s lack of understanding of 
and sympathy for Indian culture. The 
naive impatience which he shows toward 
Gandhi, for example, betrays the in- 
adequacy of his insight into the religious 
temper of the country. It seems never to 
occur to him that there may be value in 
native theories of education which seek to 
perpetuate ancient Hindu traditions. The 
book is purely and simply an account of 
the political situation in India, which Sir 
Valentine has seemingly grasped in its 
many ramifications and which he has 
stated with clarity and a most admirable 
moderation. 


* * 

The Historian and Historical Evi- 
dence 

By Allen Johnson. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $2.00. 


It is entertaining to have a man give 
away all his professional secrets, but when 
in the process he lays down common-sense 
principles, of value to every one of us, 
his book is more than merely amusing. 
Professor Johnson illustrates his points 
by referring to mistakes which historians 
have made, but since the most naive his- 
torian is probably less gullible than the 
rest of us, our laughter may well be a 
little forced. One finishes the book with 
increased respect for some historians and 
increased skepticism toward all. That, 
I imagine, is just what Mr. Johnson in- 
tended. 

Mr. Johnson begins by talking about the 
sources of historical information, and he 
tells us a good deal about the little-known 
specialists with long names who con- 
tribute a great deal to historical accuracy: 
the paleographer, who is an expert student 
of handwriting; the epigrapher, whc has 
made inscriptions available for historical 
purposes; the student of seals and the 
student of heraldry. These and many 
other specialists in dry-as-dust subjects 
have accomplished marvelous results and 
have greatly facilitated research into the 
past. Only to read over their titles is 
to begin to comprehend the intricacies 
which the historian must master. 

With the aid of the specialists the his- 
torian may be able to date a document 
with considerable accuracy, but the whole 


question of the author’s accuracy remains. 
To show why every document must be 
regarded with skepticism, Johnson quotes 
instances of the unreliable testimony of 
eye-witnesses as stated under oath in 
the court-room. The difficulties of assess- 
ing a document’s accuracy have long been 
realized, and Johnson relates the develop- 
ment of historical method, and at every 
stage in this development one sees the 
importance of skepticism. As Johnson 
says, ‘Doubt is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” 

In conclusion Johnson discusses the 
nature of historical proof and the use of 
hypotheses. These chapters strengthen 
the reader’s conviction that accurate 
knowledge is exceedingly rare. Yet the 
whole technique of modern history has 
brought many positive results, and even 
its negative result, the knowledge of what 
we don’t know, is significant. Although 
Johnson does not avail himself of its 
possibilities, the recent criticism of the 
Bible is an unusually good illustration of 
the historical method. By applying to 
the Old Testament precisely the methods 
Johnson describes, scholars have worked 
out theories of sources which, in their 
essentials, stand firm against all criticism. 
The historians’ criteria for evaluating 
evidence have stood the Biblical scholar 
in good stead, and tHe historians’ willing- 
ness to admit that there are some prob- 
lems not tc be solved is an important factor 
in the best critical work. Though in the 
study of the Bible special interests are 
present to an uncommon degree, much 
work has been done in this field which 
would meet all Johnson’s tests, and it is 
this work that has been most valuable. 

For us who are not historians the chief 
value of “The Histcrian and Historical 
Evidence’ is its challenge to our sloppy 
thinking. We have often been chided for 
our unthinking acceptance of idle rumor, 
for our careless assumption that every- 
thing we read in the newspapers must be 
true, but Mr. Johnson does not rebuke us. 
He shows us a better way, the calm skep- 
ticism of the historian, who has methods 
for testing the truth and who is willing 
to confess to ignorance. Of course not all 
historians—but that has nothing to do 
with the point. 

* * 
Black Haiti 
By Blair Niles. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

I wrote once upon a time to a rather 
famous journalist, who has done his share 
of criticism, asking for advice. And he 
wrote back that reviewing is a dreary row 
to hoe. Now by and large I have not 
found it so. But I have become at times 
sad at heart because of the way in which 
books are written. There are clever 
books and there are original books; there 
are startling books and there are valuable 
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books; but there are very few beautiful 
books. 

This bit of personal confession will serve 
to reassure the reader when he comes to 
perceive that I am hugely excited over 
“Black Haiti.” It is, you see, a beautiful 
book. Blair Niles uses words as words 
should be used, tenderly, affectionately, 
yet respectfully. Her phrases have color 
and her sentences have rhythm. She has 
written a book like a ballet, with every 
word a lovely gesture, every sentence a 
supple body. And words and sentences 
alike, intrinsically beautiful as they are, 
are significant parts of a colorful, har- 
monious whole. 

Moreover, Blair Niles sees, hears, feels. 
If her impressions were only those of the 
usual traveler, her gift of words would be 
little less than blasphemy. So many 
writers are content if they, with their 
words, can make you see what your own 
eyes would behold if you were with them. 
Not so Blair Niles. She sees and makes 
you see a beauty concealed from ordinary 
mortals. In short, though prose be her 
vehicle of expression, she is a poet. 

Stated baldly, this is a book about 
Haiti. Mrs. Niles goes to Haiti, lands at 
Port-au-Prince, journeys into the in- 
terior, and visits many towns and cities. 
She reads a good bit of history, and retells 
it in her book. There are no statistics, 
there is no consecutive account of the 
development of the islands, there are no 
guide-book directions for future visitors. 
The good utilitarian will find reading the 
volume a waste of time. 

But what Blair Niles sees! One might 
quote from any page in the book. Take 
this for example: ‘‘The cocoanut palm is 
the crystallization of the tropic dance, 
as the gnarled pine is the sturdy dance of 
the north wind, cast into tree-shape. The 
dance of the cocoanut palm begins in the 
tips of its fronds as they droop languidly 
over the clustered nuts. With the first 
faint stirring of the air the rhythm trips 
along the leaves, until, when the measure 
of the breeze has quickened, all the fronds 
of the great crown are tossing; adding a 
music of their own—a soft rustle which 
keeps time with the breeze. Then when 
the cadence strengthens into. wind, the 
long slender bole joins the dance; sway- 
ing and undulating from its leafy crown, 
down all the fifty feet of its height to the 
earth from which it springs. And now the 
fronds move in wild abandon. Even the 
heavier, coarser leaves of a near-by royal 
palm reflect the rhythm, though its bole, 
straight and rigid, never forgets to be regal. 
But it is only the cocoanut palm that from 
its very roots to the top of its high, grace- 
ful head expresses the sensuous undulat- 
ing dance of life under tropic stars.” 


The book, I assure you it is true, is full 
of paragraphs like that. Then there is 
the history. Mrs. Niles writes: “It is only 
in travel, I think, that history comes 
thus sensuously alive, that it appears 
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with the reality of personal memory. 
You set forth with your mind stored with 
history and with contemporary opinion. 
But from the first moment of entering the 
harbor the history begins to appear as 
memory, its characters as ancestors, and 
contemporary opinion as gossip, while the 
country itself becomes a living personality.” 
Mrs. Niles writes as if such experiences 
came to every one, perhaps not recogniz- 
ing how singularly she is gifted. It is be- 
cause she is thus gifted that she can make 
us too feel the living pulse of Haitian his- 
tory, can summon before us Dessalines, 
Toussaint Louverture, and King Chris- 
tophe, can make us see in the story of 
Haiti the drama of the negro race. 

Is it any wonder that a reviewer closes 
such a book with regret? But this is the 
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third time in two years of reviewing twice 
two hundred books that a writer has glad- 
dened my soul, and I have faith. 
* * 
Books in Brief 

The Racial Conflict in Transylvania. 
(By John M. Cabot. The Beacon Press. 
$2.00.) A thorough and scholarly examin- 
ation-of an involved and difficult problem. 
Mr. Cabot has examined with care the 
relevant documents and has spent much 
time in Transylvania. He states the posi- 
tion both of Hungary and Rumania with 
fairness and caution. 

Personality and Reality. (By J. E.Tur- 
ner. The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
Dr. Turner formulates a view of per- 
sonality from which he works out what 
he considers proof of the existence of God. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ MID-WEST SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Evelyn C. Corlett 

The value of Conferences and Institutes 
is being increasingly recognized by all 
organizations: those composed of boys 
and girls, of youths or of adults. Through 
the inspiration and instruction gained in 
these assemblies, leaders are trained who 
inspire their followers to go forward into 
important undertakings. 

Our Women’s National Missionary 
Association has followed the trend of 
the times in furnishing an opportunity 
for study and recreation to the women of 
the different sections of the country. 
For some years, women of New England 
have had the happy privilege of spending 
several weeks at Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove, but these Institutes are too far 
away for many of the women of the West 
or South to attend them. Recently, 
however, summer classes have been held 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, and Galesburg, 
Illinois, to meet the needs of these sec- 
tions. 

This year’s Institute for the Middle 
West was held at Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, in conjunction with that of the Sun- 
day School Association, from June 20 to 
26, a combining of forces of great benefit 
to both organizations. Women carrying 
the responsibilities of church societies as 
well as home cares renewed the spirit of 
their youth as they entered into the ac- 
tivities of the younger workers. This was 
especially true at the Get-Together party 
held on Monday evening, when a mock 
convention was held, including games, a 
grand march, and various stunts. 

In her course of talks, “For a New 
America,” Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
gave earnest, practical advice and plans 
for bringing our belief in the brotherhood 
of all humans to the people among whom 
we live and who judge our faith by our 
daily lives. 

Rey. Effie McCollum Jones’s lectures 
were of a highly inspirational character, 


creating in her hearers a desire to follow 
the ideals held before them. 

Every leader of a Mission Circle or a 
Women’s Society should have been pres- 
ent in the classes of Mrs. Mathilda McNe- 
mar of Peoria, who gave vivid pictures of 
the life led by Mohammedan women as 
presented in “Moslem Womanhood,” the 
mission study book for the coming year. 

As the W. N. M. A. sessions were held 
in the afternoon, the members were able 
to enjoy many of the morning lectures of 
the Sunday School Association courses, 
as those of Judge Galer on the life of 
Jesus. 

A broad view of the missionary field was 
given by Rev. Roger Etz in his graphic 
instances of the courage with which our 
workers endure the many hardships of 
their life, all that the blessed faith may 
be given to those who need its enriching 
power. 

On Thursday evening was held the 
banquet for both organizations, followed 
by a pageant, “The Wooing of Rebekah,’ 
splendidly presented under the direction 
of Miss Mary Slaughter. 

Further recreation was furnished by 
the Galesburg picnic held on the college 
campus on Tuesday evening. This was 
followed by three greatly enjoyed stunts, 
“Manuel del Popelo” by the Illinois folks, 
“Beautiful but Dumb” by the Peoria 
crowd, and “We're from Iowa” by the 
Iowa group plus Roger Etz. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tilden in their happy, 
hospitable manner entertained the com- 
pany at an evening party. 

And so with inspiration, instruction, 
recreation, relaxation and rest, the days 
were filled, to be followed by a reaction in 
each home church of an increased interest 
and activity in the larger work which it 
is our great privilege to carry on. 

What better investment can each 
women’s society make than to send at 
least one member to one of our W. N. M. A. 
Institutes next year? : 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: _ 

July 25-July 31. Headquarters. Ferry 
Beach, Maine. (Institute.) 

Miss Slaughter: 
July 25-July 31. 
(Summer School.) 
(Institute.) 

Dr. Huntley: 


Northfield, Mass. 
Ferry Beach, Me. 


July 25-July 31. Headquarters. Ferry 
Beach, Me. (Institute.) 
* * 


FROM MR. STETSON 


The following message was received too 
late to be read at Philadelphia: 

“A word of greeting to the Philadelphia 
Convention. We'll be sitting in our little 
cabin among the pine trees and thinking 
of you at Convention, imagining that we 
can hear Mrs. Galer give the occasional 
sermon and all the other speakers with 
their messages of cheer and inspiration. 
Mr. and Mrs. Terazawa will be visiting 
us and they join us in greetings to you. 

“T believe the General Sunday School 
Association is doing better work for the 
kingdom and the church than it has ever 
done before. I congratulate you all and 
hope you are finding the joy in service 
that you deserve. Mr. Terazawa hopes 
to attend the world meeting for Sunday 
school work to be held in California year 
after next and we hope he can do so. Our 
Sunday school in Shizuoka would have 
been glad to be represented at Phila- 
delphia.” 


* * 


OHIO ADVANCES 


In Ohio the church school leadership is 
vigorous and wise. Carl Senn, one of 
the coming laymen of our church, is a 
competent president and his fellow-officers 
are quick to hold up his hands. They at- 
tempt definite tasks out in the Buckeye 
State and therefore they get results. 
Every year they set their goals higher and 
higher. The convention at Eaton was the 
best of the many fine conventions that I 
have attended in the state. The church 
was full of people; also the vestibule; also 
the hallway. Good listeners we had, 
quick to see a point and evidently intent 
on putting into practise any worth-while 
suggestion. The State Superintendent, 
Stanley Stall (who, by the way, issues a 
remarkable monthly paper), is a thorough- 
going Sunday school man and makes him- 
self vastly helpful. 


* * 


NEWS FROM BERNICE KENT 


Our beloved Sunday School Missionary, 
Bernice Kent, tells us many interesting 
things in a recent letter. 

“At Christmas time, the Sunday school 
and Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka’s Social Service 
Department united in a celebration. It 
was a pretty little program, the old-fash- 
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ioned kind with ‘pieces,’ dialogues, songs, 
solos, etc. The dear banner sent by the 
Syracuse folks came a couple of days be- 
fore the party and we had a little play 
about it. Two little boys carried the thing 
to the success it was. Neither had ever 
seen anything like it, so the one who ex- 
plained all about the banner’s mission had 
almost the same awed expression on his 
face as the little audience. But he was 
mighty proud as he stood on the platform, 
telling what the banner meant, from whom 
it was received and all about the plan of 
its use. Matsu wrote the little dialogue, 
and two fifth grade boys gave it. 

“On the 20th of March, we are having 
a story hour for all the Sunday school 
kiddies. Two of the teachers especially 
skilled in story telling have charge. Easter 
stories will be the feature. I am con- 
templating telling a little story in English, 
to add variety. Many of the children 
understand quite a little bit of English, 
and I might be able to put over what they 
do not get by means of expression and 
motions. There will be light refreshments, 
of course. 

“Next Tuesday is our last Mothers’ 
Meeting at Midori. I do not know what 
the program is, since the mothers have 
determined to take entire charge of it. 
The following Monday is graduation at 
Ohayo, seventeen little graduates. The 
next day will be graduation at Midori. 
Twenty little tots will graduate. Just 
picture them listening to an address by 
their Supervisor (Miss Kent), and receiv- 
ing their diplomas tied with white ribbon. 
They march up one by one and receive 
their diplomas with as serious, men-and- 


women-of-the-world expressions as any 
college graduates. 

“Next Monday I am planning to give 
my little English séholars their first ex- 
amination and they are much excited over 
it. We will have a social time with games 
in which they can use their English, and 
the inevitable little cakes.” 

When we read Miss Kent’s letters at 
Headquarters, we feel that our Sunday 
School Missionary is a very busy person. 
She has been organizing a new kinder- 
garten at the recently erected building at 
Akasaka. This is in a section where the 
children come from better homes, and the 
tuition will be more than at Dojin House. 
Miss Kent hopes to make this new venture 
self-supporting. The Ohayo kindergarten 
at Iidamachi is still flourishing. How 
happy we are to think so much work is 
being done by our Mission among chil- 
dren—-the place where the harvest is sure 
to be largest. 
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NEWS ITEM FROM EVERETT 


Mr. Milburn had a dream. Mr. Fra- 
leigh had the same dream. They have 
made their dream come true, and now a 
Daily Vacation Bible School, meeting in 
their church, has a hundred and sixty-six 
members. Asa matter of fact, their dream 
has been more than fulfilled. The seven 
fine teachers provided at first have had to 
be supplemented by two more. Every one 
is happy—minister, superintendent, teach- 
ers, parents, and especially the boys and 
girls. 

By the way, now is the time for many 
other churches to be thinking about the 
summer of 1927. If you want what the 
books say, write to the General Sunday 
School Association. If you want it em- 
phasized by a word from present experi- 
ence in a typical Universalist school, write 
to Rev. U. S. Milburn at Everett. 


* x 


TWO BROTHERS AND A SISTER 


When you want to cite examples of 
faithful attendance, talk about the Second 
Universalist Sunday school at Springfield, 
Mass. Three-year bars, four-year bars, 
five-year bars—quite a number of each! 
Five six-year bars! Three seven-year bars! 
All these were given out at the annual 
graduation exercises. What other school 
can equal the record? St. Paul’s in Chica- 
go probably can and a few others, but not 
many in any denomination. 

Here are three names to be printed in 
capital letters: ALVIN SALOMON, 
JEAN SALOMON, and EVELYN SALO- 
MON. Two brothers and a sister, all with 
perfect records for six years. Here is a 
family record that is believed to be without 
parallel in our church. It speaks well for 
the children, for their parents, for their 


teachers and for the officers of their school. 
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Se cel 
Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Misses Hallie and Minnie Moon 
of Blanchester, Ohio, were at Headquar- 
ters July 15, coming from the Phila- 
dephia Conventions and en route to Ferry 
Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Chesbrough of 
Detroit, Mich., are receiving hearty con- 
gratulations upon the birth on June Ist 
of a son, William Lowe Chesbrough. Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester and Dr. Frank Adams 
officiated at the marriage of these young 
people two years ago, and Dr. McCollester 
also officiated at the marriage of the grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Baird 
Lowe, twenty-seven yearsago. This little 
baby’s great great great grandmother was 
present at the laying of the corner-stone 
in Detroit, and each succeeding generation 
has been connected with the church and 
its activities. 


Rev. Milo G. Folsom was one of the 
instructors in the School of Religious Edu- 
cation held in Machias, Me., June 23- 
July 3. He taught the “Life of Jesus” 
and the “Second Year Course on Old 
Testament.” 


Mrs. Emest W. Roberts, widow of 
Congressman Roberts of the Chelsea 
District, and an active member of our 
Washington, D.C., church, has been spend- 
ing the winter in San Francisco. She now 
has come East again, and is at Stuart 
Court, Flushing, N. Y. 


Col. Albert P. Langtry, former Secre- 
tary of State for Massachusetts, and author 
of “Traitors to the Church,” a book re- 
cently published to arouse the people to a 
sense of duty to the church, motors into 
Boston each week from his beautiful sum- 
mer home on an island in Portsmouth 
Harbor, N. H. He was at Headquarters 
July 13. Colonel Langtry has been speak- 
ing several times weekly all through the 
winter in the interests of the National Lay- 
men’s Movement, and also filling engage- 
ments in churches of other denomina- 
tions. 


Miss Bertha Houston, of Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans, former secretary to 
Dr. Charles Conklin, when he was Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Massachu- 
setts, was at Headquarters July 13. She 
is staying at Bethany Union as the guest 
of Miss Hersey. 


Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., of 
King’s Chapel, is spending his vacation 
at Brooklin, Maine, on the coast. 


Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. Dor 
Lynn, is spending his vacation at South 
Brooksville, Maine. 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams, minister 
of the Church of Our Father, Reading, 


and Interests 


Penn., sailed July 14 on the steamship 
Berengaria for Cherbourg. He will spend 
two months traveling in Spain, North 


Africa from Algiers to Tunis, and in Sicily. 


He will return to Reading the second 
Sunday in September. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Bruce Brotherston 
of St. Lawrence University filled the pulpit 
of our church July 11, in the absence of 
Miss Doris Swett at the Philadelphia 
Convention. His sermon was considered 
by our people one of the best preached 
here during the past year. Another re- 
cent preacher who made a very strong im- 
pression was Rey. Gustave H. Leining 
of Danbury, Conn. Preaching services 
have been suspended until September, 
when they will be resumed in the Ambas- 
sador Theater in the uptown district. The 
faithful sexton of this parish, Robert A. 
Taylor, had a purse presented to him re- 
cently to assist him in the heavy expense 
involved in a major operation upon Mrs. 
Taylor. 


Maine 


Gardiner.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 
This church has closed for July and 
August, after a busy year. One of the 
advances has been the complete remodel- 
ing of the vestry, which was built fifty 
years ago. A basement containing a din- 
ing room with a seating capacity of 210, 
a new kitchen, equipped with hot and 
cold water, a gas range, serving tables, 
cupboards, ete., makes it a joy for the 
women, and a furnace room has been 
placed under the vestry. The vestry 
auditorium has been enlarged by adding 
the room of the old kitchen and furnace 
room. The stage has been remodeled, the 
floor raised, a complete system of lighting 
installed, and a new plush curtain and four 
sets of scenery, as well as other stage 
equipment, added. The auditorium has 
been redecorated and an up-to-date 
steam heating system installed. The total 
cost is between $5,000 and $6,000. This 
now gives the Gardiner parish an up-to- 
date plant, well equipped for all general 
church and social activities, Steady gains 
have been made in all the auxiliary socie- 
ties, the church school, the Clara Barton 
Guild and the Mission Circle showing the 
largest increase in membership. In the 
church school the two high school credit 
classes deserve special emphasis for the 
quality of the work done and the influence 
of the classes on the whole school. The 
annual church fair in May proved a finan- 
cial and social success. Children’s Sunday 
was a happy occasion. Three children 
were christened, and promotion certificates 
were given for all the pupils promoted 
from one department to another. One 


young lady completed the four years of the 


“credit course’’ with an average rank of 91 
for the four years. Just as the church was 
about to close for the summer vacation 
it came into possession of a $1,000 legacy, 
to add to its permanent fund, a gift in 
memory of one of the early pastors of 
the church. A forward step of the parish 
is the engaging of one of our young ladies 
to give her full time to the church for the 
coming year. 

Augusta.—Reyv. A. Francis Walch, pas- 
tor. Four people who were unable to be 
present on Easter Day were received 
the following Sunday, making our Easter 
accessions eleven. Our annual Children’s 
Day exercises were held June 13, taking 
the place of the regular morning service 
and with a large audience in attendance. 
The members of the church school pre- 
sented the exercise furnished by our Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, ‘“Sum- 
mer’s Best of All.’ Seven children were 
baptized. June 20 the two Masonic lodges 
of the city attended in a body, a special 
sermon being delivered by Mr. Walch, 
who is Past Master of Bethlehem Lodge, on 
“Masonry and Religion.” The same eve- 
ning in City Hall Mr. Walch preached 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduat- 
ing class of the high school on “Making 
Life a Fine Art.” The minister and his 
family have recently moved into a new 
and beautiful parsonage, the gift of the 
late Mrs. Mary G. Ward. It is finely 
located on Elm Street, near the church, 
and is splendidly appointed for use as 
a minister’s home. The Y. P. C. U. and 
church school will be well represented at 
Ferry Beach. Both these organizations 
are in a healthy condition. 

Fairfield—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. The spring and summer 
activities of the parish were brought to a 
close with a parish picnic on the church 
lawns. We have now actual history to 
sustain the fact that as far back as 1813 
Universalist services were regularly held 
in this town, though the Universalist 
church was organized only two years ago 
by the present pastor. Plans are being 
carefully worked out for extension of the 
work. Every department has done good 
work during the year. The Ladies’ Circle 
recently presented a very handsome silk 
flag to be displayed on the platform of 
the church. The Mooney Club (the men’s 
club) have just finished placing. screens 
on the doors and windows of the new par- 
sonage, grading the grounds about the 
parsonage, under the direction of an 
experienced landscape gardener, and pay- 
ing the bills for the work. Several gifted 
singers have been recently added to the 
choir, which, under the leadership of Mr, 
Charles Park, is taking good rank among 
the leading musical bodies of states. Dr, 
Mooney’s engagements for the summer 
are Squirrel Island, July 4; Poland Springs 
House the 11th, Orleans, Mass., the 17th. 
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New Hampshire 

Conecord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pas- 
tor. There were thirteen christenings here 
on Children’s Sunday, not reported here- 
tofore. Eight couples were married dur- 
ing the month of June by our minister, 
with one of the ceremonies in the church. 
The oldest member of our parish, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Dennis, ninety-five, passed 
away July 14. Our minister was sent to 
Montreal, early in June to attend the 
Kiwanis International Convention as a 
delegate from the Concord Club, of which 
he is secretary. During the summer vaca- 
tion improvements are being made on our 
church building costing between $8,000 
and $9,000. The minister and family will 
spend most of the summer in the Middle 
West, visiting relatives. 

Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
June 27 the last regular service was held 
in this church until fall. During July and 
August our church will join with the two 
Congregational and the Unitarian churches 
in union services, each church and minis- 
ter taking their share of the Sundays. 
June 15, Mr. Johnson, the superintendent, 
entertained the church school officers and 
faculty at his home. June 18, there was 
an exhibit of the work of the school in 
the vestry, followed by a supper for the 
pupils and their parents. Children’s Day 
was observed June 20. The pastor chris- 
tened four children and gave a short 
address, the children of the school giving 
the rest of the program. The annual pic- 
nic was held at Pine Island Park, near 
Manchester, June 28, with a large at- 
tendance. Several people from this 
church have signified their intention of 
attending the sessions of the Northern 
New England School of Religious Educa- 
tion in August. The pastor is spending 
his vacation at his camp in Vermont. 
Services will be resumed Sept. 12. 

Portsmouth—Rey. Allen Brown, pas- 
tor. The activities of this parish in recent 
months include two public suppers and 
another for the State Unitarian Conference, 
all given by the Ladies’ Social Circle. 
The Sunday school observed Children’s 
Day by participating in the morning 
service. One little one was baptized at 
this service and a few weeks later another 
was christened. The Sunday school pic- 
nic was as enjoyable as ever. A former 
pastor, Rey. A. J. Cardall, assisted one 
Sunday in the morning service and ad- 
dressed the Sunday school. Another 
former pastor, Rev. E. M. Grant, on an- 
other Sunday spoke to the school. Rev. 
Alfred Gooding of this city, Rev. Mr. Cross 
of Franklin and Dr. A. W. Grose of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have lately been heard in our 
pulpit. Aug. 5 the Ladies’ Circle will 
hold a lawn fete on the church grounds. 


Vermont 
St. Albans.—Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor. 
The Children’s Day exercises were pro- 
nounced the best given in the church 
for many years. A large and appreciative 


audience was present. The program was 
arranged by Miss Marian Cunningham 
and the teachers. There were three bap- 
tisms. The work of redecorating Sunday 
school room, parlor and kitchen, which 
was begun January last, will be completed 
during vacation. The church is now 
closed until Sept. 5. 
* * 
GREATER BOSTON MINISTERS 
AVAILABLE 


Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., Brookline, 
Regent 9153-R. 

Rev. E. M. Barney, Lynn, 
2094. 

Rev. J. D. Brush, Norwood, Norwood 
0233-R, last two weeks in July, August. 

Rev. C. E. Clark, D. D., West Med- 
ford, Mystic 4589-J. 

Rey. G. W. Colson, West Newton, 
West Newton 2278-J. 

Rey. C. J. Cowing, Malden, Malden 
3444, August. 

Mr. Hubert Dowson, Tufts College, 
Somerset 1982-W. 

Rev. W. F. Dusseault, East Boston, 
East Boston 2163-J. 

Miss S. L. Freeman, Boston, Head- 
quarters, part of July, part of August. 

Rey. H. C. Gale, Beverly, Beverly 0128- 
W. 

Rey. E. T. Hosking, Foxboro, call Mr. 
Herbert Dean, Foxboro. 

Rey. U. S. Milburn, Everett, Everett 
SSvAlk. 

Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., Brockton, 
Brockton 4832-J, part of July, part of 
August. 

Rev. L. R. Paige, 
Porter 2137-M. 

Rev. C. F. Patterson, Arlington, Ar- 
lington 3577. 

Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., Wakefield, 
Crystal 0331-J. 

Rev. F. W. Sprague, Jamaica Plain, 
Jamaica 1950. 

Mr. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Marblehead, 
Marblehead 275-Y. 

Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., Swamp- 
scott, Breakers 6111-M. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


In the first paragraph of the Leader 
article date of June 26, on the “Centen- 
nial at Waterville,’ the following sentence 
occurred: “The Waterville society was 
the first Universalist church to be formally 
organized in the state of Maine, according 
to local tradition.” 

The phrase “according to local tradi- 
tion” is subject to misinterpretation. The 
claim of the Waterville society to priority 
of organization is not based upon local 
tradition, but upon the following sentence 
found in ‘A Memoir of Sylvanus Cobb,” 
by his son, S. Cobb, Jr., published by the 
Universalist Publishing House in 1861: 

“As this was the first church I ever 
organized, and the first Universalist 
church, as a church of communicants 
distinctively, ever organized in the state 


Breakers 


No. Cambridge, 


29 


of Maine,” ete. The son is quoting a per- 
sonal record left by his father. The sen- 
tence occurs on page 165 of the volume to 
which reference is made. 
We cheerfully make this correction. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS,.REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reporcediase ance ite sts 
BrewiGne Ala pin: aie omits trees acs 
Wooperstowie ING Veneer reece: 
SchuylertinakenNe wh tise cas 
Gardiner, Me. 
Augusta, Me. 
Sprimetield sy Ohio see. tes oer ee 


PROP RR Ww 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 586. Rockport, 
Mass., 7. Belfast, Maine, 14. Spring- 
field, Vt., 6. St. Albans, Vt., 3. Nunda, 
N. Y., 2. Philadelphia, Pa., Restoration, 
2. Gardiner, Me., 8. Augusta, Me., 7. 
Nashua, N. H., 4. Somerville, Mass., 
First, 5. Blenheim, Ont., 5. Portsmouth, 
Neer aaoe Concord. Nis He yetoome hoa, 
659. 


* * 


TELL US EARLY 


This is the season when many persons 
are writing into the office asking that the 
Leader be sent to follow them on their 
vacations. They can get prompt service 
if they will give the business office notice 
a week ahead of their desires. Applica- 
tions for such service should state the issue 
with which the change of address should 
begin and the date when the old mailing 
address should be resumed. The Leader 
people are happy to co-operate in this 
matter, and regret the disappointment 
caused many good people who did not 
write soon enough or specifically enough to 
get their orders executed promptly. 


* * 


THE FULFILMENT OF A DREAM 


For several years some of us have 
dreamed of the time when the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, might be 
open every day in the week for noon organ 
recitals. Travelers to the Old World 
have returned, telling of the beauty and 
inspiration of dropping into some dim 
old cathedral and hearing the strains of 
organ music; others of us have found it 
equally inspiring to slip into St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in the heart of New York’s. 
shopping district, to rest and meditate— 
and, yes, to pray—while from some far-off 
distance beautiful music brought a sense 
of peace and quiet. Something of the 
same spirit came to us in the great Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City, where thousands. 
of tourists stop every year just to hear 
the wonderful organ; in Denver, where 
the municipality sponsors a noonday 
concert in the city’s auditorium; again,. 
when we listened to the out-door organ 
concert in San Diego; and still again, 
when we slipped into the Old Stone Church 


on the Public Square in Cleveland for a 
brief noon service. 

And now, upon the completion of the 
beautiful new organ at the Church of the 
Redeemer, we have arranged to have the 
auditorium open every noon, that people 
in this busy down town district may 
drop in for a few minutes uf rest and medi- 
tation and prayer, while Mr. Harry W. 
Ranks, the organist, gives a program of 
instrumental music. To traveling Uni- 
versalists, we extend a cordial invitation 
to come to the church at any time, but 
particularly now to these noon recitals! 
Our usual morning services on Sundays 
will be continued as usual. 

E.M. H. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL FAIR 


The annual sale of the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry 
Beach Park Asscciation will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, 1926, at the Park. All contribu- 
tions and donations will be greatly appreciated. 
Churches and interested individuals can help in this 
way. Please send your donations to Rev. Arthur 
Wilson, care Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, any 
time after July 19, 1926. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 
For the Committee. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

sick 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 


Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Seudder. 
Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 


Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 


July 25. Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 
Aug. 1. Rev. Edward A. Lewis. 

Aug. 8. Rev. Lucius H. Garner. 

Aug. 15. Rev. E. H. Lalone. 

Aug. 22. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 
Aug. 29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 


Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 

Women’s Missionary Week Aug. 1-7. Institute 
faculty: Miss Alice Cunningham—‘‘Methods and 
Young Women’s Part in Missionary Work for the 
Books on Moslem Womanhood.” Rey. Milo G. Fol- 
som—‘Home Book on General Missionary Work.” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz—‘‘Plans and Progress in Japan.” 

Saturday night, Aug. 7. Masquerade Party. 

Aug. 12,10a.m. Annual Meeting. 

Aug.13,10a.m. Annual Meeting Cemetery Asso- 
ciation. 

Saturday evening, Aug. 14. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 20-21. Fair. 

Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Conn. Thursday, 10 a. m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
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Work and talks on “Religion in the Home.” 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. Rev. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 


Rev. 


* x 
MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
August 1 
East Eddington, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. T. B. 


Fisher. Church is in center of village, on the “Air 
Line Road,” from Bangor to Calais (State Highway 
179). 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Dr. F. B. Bish- 
op. Follow State Highway 129, from eastern part 
of Damariscotta village, branching off to Highway 
130, and follow this just beyond Bristol Mills Post 
Office. Turn left at this point, and again left about 
three miles farther on, near edge of Round Pond 
village. Church is on right side of road before vil- 
lage center is reached. 

Turner Center, 1la.m. All Day Meeting. Morn- 
ing speaker, Rev. George W. Sias. Afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in Turner 
Center village, opposite Leavitt Academy. 


August 8 

Kingfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Judson P. 
Marvin. Church is on a hill, just above center of 
village. 

Leeds, 1la.m. Speaker to be announced. Church 
is at top of hill on road running west from Leeds 
Center. 

South Hope, 2 p.m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. Church is near center of village on State 
Road 101. 

August 15 

Canton Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer 
Frazee. From Canton, follow road across Andros- 
coggin River bridge, just north of village, and turn 
left at fork a short distance beyond bridge. Picnic 
lunch at one o’clock. 

Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
Church is at Hope Corner. 


August 22 


Greene, 2 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
Church is on State Highway 100, near cemetery. 
Picnic lunch at one o’elock. 

Rumford Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is on State Highway 15. Picnic 
lunch at one o’clock. 


August 29 

East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is just north of center of village, 
on State Highway 15. 

Greenville, 2 p. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Chapel is on road between Greenville and Greenville 
Junction, near center of former village. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock. 

West Sumner, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller. Take road leading east from Trap 
Corner, on Portland-Bethel State Highway 26, to 
West Sumner village. 

Phe 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A lay preacher’s license has been grated to Miss 
Jennie Smith of Norwalk for one year. 
Edward A. Lewis, Secretary. 
ak 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of North 
Carolina will hold its twenty-first annual session at 
Outlaw’s Bridge Sept. 2-5. We hope many of our 
Northern brethren will meet with us. Will those 
expecting to be with us kindly notify Rev. John T. 
Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, N. C. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Lillian E. Gay 
Mrs. Lillian E. Gay died at her home in New 
Haven, Conn., Monday, April 26, 1926, at the age 
of seventy years. She was a daughter of William 
and Maria Mathewson and was born in Johnston. 
R. I. In her early life she taught school in Man- 
ton, R. I., for a number of years. On Oct. 20, 1888, 
she was married to Charles Gay by Dr. A. J. Can- 
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field. For many years a resident of Brooklyn, she 
was a faithful attendant at the Church of Our Father 
during the pastorates of Dr. A. J. Canfield and Dr. 
C. E. Nash. A member of the Metropolitan Alli- 
ance of Universalist Women from the time of its 
organization, she kept up her membership in it even 
after moving to New Haven, Conn., in 1896. In 
New Haven she joined the Church of the Messiah 
during the pastorate of Dr. W. F. Dickerman. 
Most loyal and devoted to her church, she served in 
many capacities, giving generously of her time and 
means. Mrs. Gay served for nineteen years as 
treasurer of the Connecticut Women’s Missionary 
Association. Upon relinquishing the_ office the 
many friends in the state presented her with a life 
membership in the Association in appreciation of 
her services. She was also an active member in a 
number of social welfare organizations. Her sym- 
pathies were broad and her activities many. 

She is survived by her husband, Charles Gay, 
and one son, Charles M. Gay, both of New Haven, 
both active members of the Church of the Messiah. 
Two sisters, Mrs. Alice M. Barnes and Mrs. Susan 
M. Aldrich, both of Brooklyn, N. Y., also survive. 

Funeral services were conducted by Mr. J. R. 
Schutz, assistant, in the absence of Dr. Fischer, 
who was abroad at the time. Interment took place 
in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, the son conduct- 
ing the brief services at the grave. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Whalen 


Mrs. Josephine E. Whalen, whose home was at 
376 Riverway, Boston, died in Asheville, North 
Carolina, on May 4, 1926. Her body was brought 
back to her old home city, where funeral services, 
conducted by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., were 
held on Tuesday, July 13, at 495 Commonwealth 
Ave. Interment was in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Everett. 


Miss Frances A. Hodsdon 


Miss Frances A. Hodsdon, a native of Kenduskeag, 
Maine, died recently at the age of eighty-eix. She 
was the daughter of the late Rev. Frederick A. Hods- 
don, one of the early pastors of the Belfast Univer- 
salist church, and who preached its dedicatory ser- 
mon. Funeral services were held at the home of 
her brother-in-law, Charles E. Johnson, Belfast, 
Rev. William Vaughan officiating. 

Miss Hodsdon is the last of four sisters, Mrs. 
Charles E. Johnson, Mrs. Theresa Greeley and Miss 
Angelia Hodsdon, all of whom were for many years 
closely identified with the Universalist church. 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 


home, church or friend 


Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Brom‘ield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatiom, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is»within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
“de city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accomme 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supess 
{ntendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester Sty 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, Prestdent, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


July 24, 1926 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


W ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
’ Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


——_ 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTF 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodiour 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England towe 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasop 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


AfBliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackfing 

John is a small boy, youngest of a min- 
ister’s family. As a punishment for some 
miscemeanor at the table, it was decided 
that John must not eat with the family 
at the next meal. So his dinner was 
placed on a small table at the end of the 
dining room. When all were seated, the 
minister said: “Now, John, you should 
ask a | lessing before you eat.’”” This was 
a new duty for John, but he bowed his 
head and said reverently: “Our Father in 
heaven: Thou hast prepared a table for 
me in the presence of mine enemies, 
Thanks for the food. Amen.’—Christian 
Register. 

* * 

“We saw the advertisement about this 
house being for sale and we’ve come to 
see it.” 

Owner: “‘Yes, madam, but after reading 
the ad writer’s description of it we have 
decided not to sell.” —- You and Me. 


+x 


Employer: “Sam, I hear ard 
George almost had a fight.” 

Sam: ‘“Yassah, boss, we all would ’a’ 
had a terrible fracas, only they wasn’t 


nobody there to hold us apart.’’—Life. 


* * 


ycu 


In this country it’s hard to tell whether 
it is a shot or just the back-fire of an auto- 
mobile. Over in Italy they never know 
whether it is Mount Vesuvius or Mussolini. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

A junk shop near a railroad crossing in 
Denver carries a sign with this hint to 
motorists: “Go ahead; take a chance. 
We'll buy the car.”—Denver Public Service 
Bulietin. 

* * 


“My forefathers came over in the May- 


flower.” 
“Huh! Mine went to the opening 
performance of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’ ’”’—Life. 


* * 


“But, young man, do you think you can 
make my daughter happy?” 

“Do I? I wish you could have seen her 
wken I proposed.’”’—-Hachange. 

* * 

“T hear Hila has given up her business 
career,”’ 

“Yes, poor thing, she never looked well 
in a smock.”—-Life. 

* * 

Mother: “Nonsense, Willie; of course 
you will have your hair cut.” 

Willie: “I will not. It’s too feminine.” 
—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

“A good homing-pigeon will often 
fetch fifty pounds,” says an English paper. 
Personally, we would let it.—Bosten 
Transcript. 

* * 

Noah (landing): ‘Now, one of you 
help me get these animals’ out and the 
other get out the handbills.”—Allston 
Recorder. 
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Some Universalist Books 


The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 
For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Billy Sunday. 


Book of Prayer. 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 
cents. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. MecGlaufin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D. D. 75 cents. 


The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
$2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 ceats. 


Handicapped. 
Porch Studies.” 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” ‘Atonement.’ Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 

Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 
D.D. 765 cents. 

Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 

Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward ceclaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 

By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 650 cents. 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D:D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rey. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


